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eee i nie ill produce three-quarter bl ; | | 
mae f ACHUSEITS PLE - q r bloods, and these| The thing which bas been is the thing that | correstly forecast at this period whether | hey should th be easily handl | to 
vi ap (Oy ab oF heap haga fae ° the | shal! be,was a wise « bservation of Solomon | the advantage will be with the cheese|and in ~Hypty Ay Saaens ental on aetna ty ogy Doth in pnt a A ii, at 
) " we reed | nearly 3000 years ago. The cuitir g away of | factory, creamery or milk-shipping station | docile. Fr: quent carding and brushing will | wioteradaily or frequent grooming and aie the regular cropsis as pesethee Be od 


| @movg themselves the half-bred fowl will 


Gays Guo ne 
| Produce only mongrels, that usually revert 


forests has made this country more open to| next summer, but remember, that taken | be much enjoyed by these animals, as well | gentle handling will do much to make it. good farming as the selection of the main 








. he NW’ wre devastatip ‘ | 

Ke ad of the N. B. Agricultural Society | back toa! the worst qualities in all their | our winters pay pon Re rymerts aaa ary aor mesy P3 eure a oan rie to hang ——— post “ye hte aan “ir '. ‘the Soe ao ca as Skecee cat caer. 
. | ances ‘ry. . | position wv recommend it to the 

v _ eTIS PLOUGHMAN PUB. CO | oat il sien altel ates altel = my Nee of = to = = — your patronage and staying with it, than if| There should be plenty of water, not too | {future buyer, who would not like a wild, gy — so Fad ay 2 gothone — 

CA NIV , . armer, an a , } 4 catch a 

HASS ” > ban tee Emaar ae eee A ater ges peach | you jumped from one to the other, accord- | cold, and a short stay in the yard for sun | vicious and untrained animal. tienlarly {mportant in keeping up the fer 


trees can be prevented from becoming too | ing to the fluctuations of the market. 

forward in bad and blossom, we may giow, Itisa hopeful signto see dairymen al- 
peaches as well if not better than farmers ready doing this, which shows that they 
did when the land was newly and only par- have learned some things by bitter expe- 


and exercise when not stormy or too cold. 
Treated in this way, these heifers will | A Michigan farmer writes to the Nationa! | 
possess force and vigor, keep up a thrifty | Stockman that he has a sow that is what he | 


and Proprietors, 


tility of.the soll to a proper standard. There 
are plenty of farmers who rarely give much 
attention to catch ercps, but it ie due to 


junct to his other farming operations can 
, Make mach more money than can the man 


DARLING, Secretary. 
| who wakes poultry keeping his entire ba+i- 
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growth during the. winter, and come to | calls a rizor back, built like a pumpkin | 



















NELTIES co. 3 STATE SPREEF, | nese. The care of poultry ought not to i ally cleare?. rience. maternity and the milking period in the | seed, two years old and does not weigh over pra yor caves Ahmeng a 
ALL COLORS, 225 pounds, and she has given him three 
_* | The more catch crops that we can sand- 
) VARIETIES, Boston, Mass. litters of nice, large and thrifty pigs. H 
An » large and thriity pigs. 6) wich in between the regalar crops in the 
sas , on has bred her toa Poland China boar. An-| gourse of thesammer, the be 
New York OFFicg, ‘ | oth se 8 er, the better will the 
ut FREE | other sow, pure-bred Poland China, bred to | condition of the soil be another season. 
iG. Mass. Nassat STREET, New York City | the same boar, has the same number of pigs, | These crops add to the scil the green fertil- 
, TERMS: but they were very small when farrowed, | jzing material that most lands need, and the 
_ a and are small yet. Both sows run in one | more:xhaustingacrop is to the soil the 
AR sc 42.00 per suum, In advance. $2.50 if not | lot, and the sows and pigsare fed alike. He | more essential is it that the green plants 
2.ooavance. Postage free. Single copies | had a large, half-blood Poland China sow | should{bs plowed under every! season. By 
wanting re 5 eats | which also produced very small pigs, and | paying proper attention to,the catch jcrops 
ght buy the go paper discontinued, except at the option of the when they were two or three months old | we reduce our manure {bill, and save work 
} Incubator. proprietor antil all arrearages are paid. they were much smaller than the pigs from | at other seasons of .the;jyear. It is really 
pov oan tah sh persous sending contributions to Tar, the: rezor back. In justice to the Poland | like killing two birds;with one stone. jm 
2 204 page erov@HMAN for use in its columns must sign | China, he says there was not as much differ- | g The] leguminous: cropsi.are \the best {for 
ble | Far . welt name, not necessarily for publicati on, bu | ence in the hogs at a year Oldas when less catch crops on most soile, especially where 
09, Quincy, tl. ws guarantee of good faith, otherwise they wil | than six months old. clover will not make a good stand. Begin- 
Beene tall ye consigned to the waste-basket. All matter | We do not think he has a genuine rezor-| ning early in the season, that is about the 
Seeman atended for publication should be written on back, bat he has a grade of some breed that | middle of May, when the corn is planted 
2 note size paper, with Ink, and upon but one side is of the true milk-producing type, or what | the soja beans make an excellent catch crop. 
‘ gorrespondence from particular tarmers, giving Governor Hoard calls in cows the dairy type, | Either the dwarf or medium variety will do 
ibe results of thelr experience, is solicited. and she is just what is needed to mak 
De un end au een aaa ane = ©.8\forthis purpose. They should be sown 
Latters shoul sign good breeder and good mother. Iti isi not first of all the catch crops, becau 
same, in full, which will be printed or not, a to find that ¢ i Poland Chi { ~~ 
ee ues wa easy to fin ype in.a ro hina, or they will thrive when the ground 
tgp PLOCOEMAN offers great advantages to ad any other pure breed that has a reputation jg too cold and wet for most of our 
“vert sers. Its circulation is large and among the for getting fat quickly,and upon little food. other catch crops. Cow peas are (x- 
op snd intelligent portion of the com The cross of Poland China upon such & sow | gellent for sowing the latter part cf May 
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f should result in large, thrifty pigs while 


| suckling,and those that would be capable of 
| fattening readily at six or-eigbt months old. 





| when the ground is warm. At this season 
|}of the year, and when used for a catch 
crop, the cow peas are aseful not only 


AGRICULTURAL. | From the half breeds it might often be pos- in the South but in the Northern States. 
| sible to select sows of the same generaltype| Canada field peas or crimson clover 

LL }as the mother, that is, long, slab sided should be used for a catch crop during 

Poultry om the Farm. f | and dep, with large bones and good appe- Joly and August. Both plante furnish 

Most of the newspapers which make tb | tites, which would make good sows to plenty of green for the soll. In Canada 

a S . ey ae eee tae | breed from, while a sow of thetrue Poland rape is often sown in preference to 
TS ei as Gao Gee China type, short, broad in the back and either, and if the weather is good a 

ernteray agar or ne amg ange hips, fine boned and round bodied, would be large crop of green food will be supplied 


btal. 
0 wartetics. 


papers, and both their editoris: 
cd correspondence have chicfi 
ththose who either keep poultr 
hatching broilers for ; prin. 
and early sammer use, and who make thi 
There is much o 





|have milk enough to make them grow 


= rapidly. 







| We have seen similar results with other 
| breede, and couid usually select better 
| sows to breed from out of a litter of grades 


| very likely to produce small p'gs, and not to 


for fall use. Buckwheat is another good 
Jaly catch crop that can be used on some 
soils to great advantage. Rye is the best 
late fall crop, and it can be sown any time 
from September to October. By preparing 
the ground in time for these catch cropsa 


thelr chief business 
us or half bloods than from the pure blocds. | perfect succession of them can be had at all 


Yet we like the pure-bred boar, instead of seasone. As a rule, the leguminous plants 
the grade, and some one must raise them, | are preferable to the others as catch crops. 
and while they would not be likely to sell! Most of the above belong to this clase. 

fur $5000 cach, or even for $500, in this sec-! 





nterest in the experiences of these specia 
sts. No doubt average farmers cau lear 
noch from them about the best breeds fc 
varius purposes, about feeaing and geners! 
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management. In fact, the average farme 
an 2ote the epecialisé who makes poultr 
aod eggs his main basiness for informatio: 
aboatalmost everything except the profi 
thaiaman may reasonably expect if he 
wishes to adopt that policy. 
Bat there are several million farmers 
who make poultry keeping only incidental, 
sdwho suppose that with less care in| 
fading and breeding, and letting their 
fowls have as wide a range as possible, the 
pouliry willevery year more than pay its 
way, which isall they expect. They rely 
otheir general farming for the money to 
make their farms pay. if they make any- 
thing ont of the poultry, it is usually so i't- 
te that it ls to their wives as * pin money.”’ 
We have knuwn some farmers’ wives who 
pai their husbands to shame when this 
chance was offered them, by making such 
provements in the care of poultry tiat 
{the farm management became 
profitable than any other. Many a 
‘armer would farm better if he would listen 
0 and heed hia wife’s advice about business 
if she be a trae wife, she mast be 
sted In her huabana’s success, and if 
Stelig her all, as every husband shoald, 


er coungel will be better than any other he 
CAD get, 


sh 
eui3 Dart 


Che children aleo should be tak en 
‘to the partnership so soon as they are old 
*oough io be Interested. They may not/| 


‘low enough to give the best advice, bat | 
the habit of talking with them about your | 
nets matters will be the best education | 
‘OT them 
ttt trath about most farmers’ poultry is 
“at it is neglected as altogether a side 
‘sae, or, when the farmer is spurred up to | 
“0 Detter, his efforts at improvement are so 
~'osietent that they often neatrail.ze each 
‘rand make matters worse rather than | 
secause his flock is small, he thinks 
‘san improved egg-producing breed, 
“even if he neglects it, the egas will 
jast the same. Many of the best 
has the Leghorn aod Houdan, 
“ves of warm climates and need care- 
Shelter, f not artificial heat, during our 
“et weather, Yet we have seen far mers 
mn = 6tender breeds, and then wonder 
7‘2 cold, cpem henhouses they did not 
rr native stock before they made the 
i rhe old Dominique and Dorking | 
= oe hardy and also good egg prodac- 
‘ oa good for thetable. Uniess a farmer 
they wee to give his fowls allthe care 
to cha aire, he need not trouble himself 
ate oe the breed. The better the breed 
him 88 profitable it is likely to prove to 
eeeer © the best breede are always 
aly + so that condition by great care, not 
i feeding, bat in breeding as well. 
vertion! as there is neglect in any of the 
beg ars that go to the making of a breed, 
as ae 4 deteriorate. If fowls of differ- 
ton ig “8 are introduced, the deteriora- 
v Pace to be very rapid, generally 
itel ann OF Shree years producing @ mon - 
tally hay 8? 8000 as the farmer origt- 
nn too strongly impress on all 
breeds wae keep fowls that keeping the 
pare isthe essential point to make 


YOitry ies 





All y p'cg permanently successfal. 
Ateady. Now, al poultrymen know this 
Corse), 22 Of them would tolerate 
Me the the'r flocks. Why? Simply be 
DY tse on pmo need fowl is no longer of 
Nhe tem, &, Oteeder, especially if a male. | 


ale if bred back to its original stock 





THE HIGHER WELSH MOUNTAIN BREED OF SHEEP. 





take a mcn’s full time. If he can make 6 
living or more from his other farming he 
haga distinct advantage over the profes- 
sional poultry man who makes this his ex” 
clasive business. Still, even ther, we be- 
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Miik-Shippirg Statiocn va.Chee.e 
Factory. 

lt seems hardly early enough to think cf 

preparing for spring cheese making, and 

yet most of the ‘leading factories open in 


— a for the farmer to let his wife | March. Years ego the custom was estab. 
and children ran the poultry department, | jisned to opening the cheese manufactory 


and “it will be allin the family” if they 
mansge to make more clear money than the 


| 


owner of the farm does on whatever ¢lse he | 


can grow fromit. if this gives the farmex 
new ideas it will be good for him,and it 
will also be good for the growling family if 


they find that farming is not all work with- | 


out pay, acondition that has driven thou 
sands of country-bred boys off the farm 
who would have been successful farmers if 
they had been given a fair chance to show 
what they could do, and bs paid for wha 
they did besides. 





Plant More Peach Tiece3. 


Tne low temperatares the past winter have 
destroyed not only the peach cropin many 
sections of the country, but have destroyed 
the trees also. This is especially true inthe 
regions of the South where thousands of 
peach trees have been planted within a few 
years, and whose season was far enough 
advanced when the freeze came to ea- 
tirely destroy the young shoots. Wherever 


as soon in spring as enough cows came fresh 
into milk in a neighborhood to warrant it. 

Since then, customs have been broken ip 
upon by the establishment of milk-shipping 
stations, which bid for the raw product of 
dairy farms both summer and winter. 

The stability of a well-conducted cheese 
factory hag, however, in most instances 
held its own, as the milk-shipping msnage- 
ment has not been over liberal in the treat- 
ment of its patrons. 

There is an old adage that ‘‘ a new broom 
sweeps clean,” and at firat it seemed as ii 
the new shipping stations in central New 
York were going to sweep the cheese factv- 
ries off the face of the earth. 

A few years of experience, however, has 
demonstrated what dairymen shoaid a: first 
have realized, that there is only about so 
mach to be gotten out of milk anyway, and 
that a carefally conducted cheese faciory 
could net them as much, and in some tn- 





this has occurred the trees if not kilied onut- | 


right will saffer so much that itis uniikely 
they will ever be worth mach for fruiting. 
The prospect is good, therefore, for several 
years of peach scarcity. No other fruit can 
quite take the place of the peach, and there- 
fore for several years to come peaches will 
sell much higher than they can be grown 
for,and a‘ford good profits to those who have 
the foresight to promptly plant peach or- 
chards the following spring and secure the 
fruit while prices are highest. 

The cold years occur about once in eight 
to 11 years, though two or more are likely 
to come in succession. Bat while peach 
trees are small it is comparatively easy to 
protect them by wrapping the trees in straw, 
and mulching the soll around them so that 
frost will not go down to their lower roots. 


Unless a peach tree’s roots are entirely en- | 
| eased in frozen soil, there will be some cir- 


culation of sap throughout all its branches, 
even in the coldest weather. That will 
protect its bads from being destroyed. unless 
they are too faradvanced. This bursting of 
the bads in fall so that comparatively light 
frosts will kill them occars often in the 


stances more, clean money than a shippin;: 
station. 

However, the great advantage of shipping 
stations, and for this they are most praise- 
worthy, is that they have stimulated winter 
dairying, taking milk from farmers when 
all other manafactories are closed on ac- 
court of the cold season. It might trath- 
fully be said that they have created the syé- 
tem of winter dairying in many localities 
adjacent to railroads. 

Atleast no winter dairying was ever at- 
tempted in such places previous to their ad- 
vent. ‘Thus they have proved an inesti- 
mable blessing o those dairy communities 
grounded in the old rut of summer produc- 
tion. 

Mach complaint has, however,been made, 
that unwarranted cuts have occurred in the 
price of milk by the shipping management, 
at times when it, was inconvenient or im- 
possible for their patrons to withdraw their 
support. This has caused quite a revulsion 
of feeling in favor of reliable cheese fac- 
\tories, and many such factories that 
‘promptly capitulated on the first appear- 
ance of the shipping stations have within 
the last year or two resumed operations. 

Many dairymen who patroniza shipping 


South, but very rarely in New England and | ations in the winter take their milk toa 


New York. All thatis needed here is to 
keep thetreas protected as well as possi- 
ble, and to prevent the lower roots from 
being encased in fr.zan soll. Localities 
where the temperature often goes as low as 
15° to 20° below zero are unsafe for.peac 

planting even with these precautions. 





cheese factory during the summer months. 

| I consider it a detriment for the dairy- 
| man, however, in the long ran, to change 
| his patronage from one form of milk mana- 
factory to another, especially in the middle 
ofthe season. It is better right now to 
firmly decide whether or not your milk 


While it is unsafe to predict what next | shai) go to a cheese factory or shipping sta- 
winter will be, we strongly advise planting | tion next sammer. Your cows will soon be 


peach trees the cuming spring wherever 
they have been before successfully grown. 


new milch,and you should pursue no vacil- 
lating course in this matter. It is hard to 





Nothing so demoralizes a cheese factory, 
or for that matter other dairy institutions,as 
to have patrons withdraw their support 
after they bave been counted on, and facili- 
ties provided for their continued patronage. 





Keep the Young Stock Growing. 

The farmer who is raising young stock 
either for supplying the dairy or for beef, 
will find it profitable ta keep the animals 
in a thrifty growing condition through the 
winter. 1st wi!l be found poor policy to have 
them remain at a siacdstill through the 
cold weather, coming on in poor condition 
in spring. Where this practice is followed 
it will require considerable time after being 
turned to grass to get fairly started again in | 
thrift and growth. 

The calves—those coming one year old, 
but not being fed with milk—should be) 
caretally looked after the first winter. If 
they already havea good start this should 


winter with proper feed and care. A little: 
grain with early-cut hay will help wonaer- 
fully. They should have a good bed and be 
kept dry and warm. If confined in any way 
they shonld quite often have a little exer-| 
cise. lf turned out to water that will) 
auswer. Look out for lice, a:d if any are 


finest condition, with promise of making 
the best of additions to the dairy. 


One of the most euccessfal dairymen ifn | 


Vermont, whose herd numbers 26 or more. 
and averages nearly 7000 pounds of milk a 
year, heifers included, keeps these heifers 
growing thriftily from calfhood up. 
He perhaps goes farther than most farmer: 
would dareto doin the feeding of grain, 
and stiil maintains an excellent physica! 
condition withoat liability to ailment from 
which some would expect trouble with such 
generous feeding. 

The same rule of good care and feed as 


| has here been described should apply to the 


keeping of all kinds of young animals in 
winter, as lambs, colts and pigs. They 


cared for that they will be thrifty and grow 
all winter, in this way paying a good return 
for the care and feed bestowed, and prove 


to the owner. 


Live Stock Notes, 

We notice an increase in the advertising 
of thoroughbred and imported stallions for 
saleor for service in the Western papers de- 
voted to live stock interest. This looks like 





found sprinkle on a little sulphur or dry | an indication that an increase,lo expected in| 
dust. Get them used to being handled and the horse-breeding business, which we are) 
they will ever after be mach moreeasily glaltosee. And it is largely in the line of 
mauaged. | draught and coach horses, which is another 
It will require a certain amount of feed to | favorable sign. Good animals well adver. 
supply the animal existence without in- | tised should be well patronized, andif good 
crease of growth or flesh. If only this is | stock is bred to them we may hope for good 
given there will be a loss, bat if in addition | horses in the market a few years laier. 
a little more is added, this will go to| But to insure this and to obtain good 
growth altogether, and here is where ths | prices the colts must be well fed and cared 
profit will comein. | for after they are weaned, in winter as well 
The dairyman who raises his own stock | 48 in suhmer. Allowing them to stand out 
for the supply of his herd, as should gen- | of doors in winter, with only the haystack | 
erally be the practice, will have more or less | to look to for provender, until they get long 
of heifers coming one and two years old. haired, gauntend rough coated, and poss'-| 
It is usually calculated to have the heifers | bly wormy and lousy, is not the way to have 
commence giving miik at about two years | them make good growth or to sell them for 
old. |good prices. Probably oats are the best 
To secure satisfactory size and condition grain for them in winter, bus when oats cost 
at this age will require the best of care and too much a good substitute for them may be 
feed from caifhood “up. During the last | made by a mixture of 100 pounds of wheat 
nine months before commencing to give bran or middlings, the latter being the 
milk, these yourg animals have a double better article, with 50 pounds of cornmeal and 
task to perform in securing their own 50 pounds of linseed meal. One hundred 
growth and development and that of the pounds of this will be something richer in 
unborn calf. In order that this may be the protein or muscle-forming material than the 


‘han half bloods. 


Nearly every one who keeps breeding 
sows will claim that whatever profit there 
may be in the business is derived from the 
early litter of pigs in the spring, whether 
sold or kept at home and fattened for 
slaughtering in the fall. We have even 
heard a breeder assert thatif be raiseda 
litter of fall pigs and sold them at the usual 
| market rates, he lost a dollar a head on each 
|one, while if he kept them through the 
| winter he lost more than twice that. He 

meantijto tell the truth, and we have no 
| doubt that he was very ucarly correct, as he 
kept his pigs. 

Bat with a good sow and thrifty pigs, 
the litter wili pay well for her keeping one- 
half of the year, even if they are sold at the 

| pricas paid for roasting pigs of $1.50 to $2 50 
each. At present prices of grain it does not 
cost a great deal to keep the sow from the 

| {ime one litter is sold untilthe nextis old 
| enough to sell, even if all the grain must be 
| bought, and uponthe farm there should be 
| much waste vegetables and fruit in the fail, 


|}and perhaps some skimmilk, which will be 





| should be madeas comfortable as the cir- potter for the swine than grain food, while 
| cumstances willadmit, and be so fed and | ir there isa chanceto pasture her during 


| the summer months theexpense will pe 
further reduced. 
| Butif the pigsare kept over winter and 


be zealously maintained through the first source of satisfaction as well as of credit | 21) fed to be fattened in early spring,there 


| should be no less at present prices of grain 
|and pork. That is, if kept ia a warm place, 
with plenty of good bedding and fed 
properly. From weaning at eight weeks 
old up to killing time, when they are large 
enough to dress 175 to 200 pounds each, they 
should make under good care from 10 to 14 
pounds of pork, or 15 to 20 pounds of live 
weight for every bushel of corn fed. After 
they reach 200 pounds of live weight they 
will notgain so much in proportion to the 
grain given. 

There is often a gcod demand in both city 
and country markets in ‘pring and early 
winter for p’gs weighing about 150 pounds 
dressed weight, well fattened. Many people 
know that pork from such a pig will surely 
b sweet and tender, and they like to salt 
down for their own use the half or a whole 
one, according to the size of the family, or 
somuch of it as remains after that is taken 
out that is wanted for use fresh. We have 
seen from one-half a cent to two cents a 
pound more than the market price paid for 
such pork, and the buyers were glad to pay 
it, because they felt sure of having such 
pork as suited them while it lasted, which 
they were by no means sure of when they 
bought pork from the barrel. 

This then is one advantage of havy- 
ing a litter of fall pigs. Another ad- 
vantage is in the fact that a sow 
will usually farrow a larger litter of pigs, 


| 


tion, they ought to command higher prices 


| ficial for the purpose, and will supply the 


more suceessfully acoumplished there should | 
bein the first place comfortable quarters 
during the winter and plenty of feed that 
will go to the growth of bone and muscle, 
but not largely to that of fat. Still the ani- 
mals should be in good condition at calving 
time, as this is an excellent start for success- 
ful milking afterwards. 

In addition to good hay and corn fodder 
or ensilage there should be a moderate grain 
ration. This may be composed largely of 
wheat bran and ground oats as very bene- 


material most needed at this time. Use 


same weight of oats, with about the same 
amount of carbohydrates and fat, which 
farnish heat, energy and fat to the body. 
This is best given by cutting and moisten- 
ing the hay and putting itonthat. The 
amount to be given will depend upon size, 
age and other conditions, and is best de- 


termined by beginning with a small amount | 


and gradually increasing, carefully observ- 
ing the result. It may vary from four 
pounds a day up to ten pounds dally, in two 
or three feedings, with about an equal 
amount of good hay. 

Inthe summer the colt will usually do 





straw for bedding but not for feeding. 
Where these heifers are kept in stalls, a 





well enough on good pastare, with plenty of 
clean water to drink, if itis not too badly 


and prove a better and more careful mother, 
as well as having a larger supply of milk, if 
she has two litters a year than if she has 
but one, and there is less temptation to 
fatten and kill her during the sammer. 

The sow isat her best from three to eight 
years old for breeding purposes, if she 
breeds twice a year, yet the best sows, if 
not breeding during the summer, will often 
show euch inclination to fatten as to be in 
poor condition for breeding in the fall. 
| Properly handled there may be a profit on 
| the fall litter and a larger one on the spring 
litter, and a goodly heap of manure made 
by them in the fall. . 





Grasses for the Pasture. 


No one grass is best suited for the per- 
/manent pasture. A jodicious mixture has 
always been found to give the best results. 
A mixture of a few good grasses and many 

| weeds is not the kind referred to, but a 
| proper mixture of well-tested grass plants. 
_ Nearly all grass mixtures that we purchase 
at the seedsman’s are supposed to be m xed 
with an eye single to the best interests of 

the farmers, but personally | prefer to mix 

my own grass secds. It is not at all strange 

that the seedsmen should scant a little on 
the varieties that cost the most. 

The best varieties of grass for good, all- 
round, permanent pastures are the common 
blue grass, orchard grass or meadow fescue. 
Probably they produce fcliage with more of 
the food-making elements in, them than any 
othere. Thatis, they are rich in protein 
and ginten. As the grasses must largely 
decide the condition of the cows, they are 
called upon to supply fiesh, muscle, blood, 
skio, hair and tendons. Fat ls unnecessary. 
We can lay on fat enough with the grains 
when we want totop them off for market. 
Meanwhile, they must have bluod, mnuecle 
and fiesh-making food. They must also get 
most of this from the grass on which they 
are pastured most of the growing season. 

Kentucky biue grass is largely used for 
pasture fields, but as a rale it is so slow in 

| furnishing good, permanent pastures that it 
should occupy only a secondary considera- 
tion in the mixture. Its catch is less cer- 
in than any of the others, and it really 
does not furnish good grazing until five or 
six years. 

Orchard grass probably gives the quick- 
est and best results of any,and in any 
mixture it should occupya high percent- 
age. In from 12to14 months it sappliesa 
good pasture. Moreover, it catches readily 
on a great variety of soils. It will also 
thrive in all sorts of weather. Neither the 
heat, dry spells, cod and freezing will not 
dislodge it after its roots once get estab- 

| lished. But onaccount of the more per- 
manent character of the Kentucky blue 
grass I think it would be a mistake to use 
all orchard grass and none of the latter. 

On a good soil where seeding is observed 

| occasionally a permanent pasture land 
ought to be kept flourishing for upwards of 
;20 years. Besides seeding occasionally in 
poor places, the land should be enriched 
occasionally with top dressings of manure. 
Close cropping should never be permitted. 

Rubbing the trunks of apple trees with 
potash water, washing ‘:cdaocrthe osene 
emulsion at the time the larve are hatching 
and before they disperse will easily destroy 
them. To clean the scales at other scagons, 
when they are hard and dry, will require 
firmer rubbing with a stiff brash and p otash 
water. Syringing with kerosene may also 
prove serviceable. 

Thered mulberry, which is more abun- 
|dantin the Middle and Western States, 
| sometimes attains a height of 60 to 70 feet. 

More sparingly it is found as far north as 
| the northern extremity of Laka Camp lain. 
/Itis an ornamental tree, with dark green 

leaves. — 


The growth ofthe biackberry is more 
gross and thorny than others,and it does 
not find a welcome in most gardens. It is 
liable to injary in winter, and is not easily 
protected. 
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Dairy Kotes. 


An exchange says: “ Before the advent of 
oleomargarine in its guise of creamery but- 
ter, real creamery butter sold at a price that 
made at least winter butter valuable. As 
the result of the oleomargarine fraud the 
price of winter buiter has kept down, as is 
evidenced by the reports of the Elgin board 
of trade. When January butter of first 
quality sells at 18 cents, it is evident that 
something Is wrong.” 

The manufacturers of oleomargarine have 
enough to answer for, without being charged 
with keeping the price of winter-made bat- 
ter down to the rates at which batter is 
gold in summer. [f it has had an effect in 
lowering the price of winter butter it has 
lowered that of summer batter, quite as 
much and perhaps more. There are other 
reasons for low-priced butter in winter that 
are more powerful than the sale of oleo- 

ine. 
“lee advent of the cold-storage plants] in 
such large capacity has had the effect of 
keeping the price of butter higher in sum- 
mer, because when there has been a surplus 
stock in the market it has gone into cold 
storage, to be kept until there was a larger 
demand for it. Oar market reports each 
week show that Jane batter sells from De- 
cember to March at about the same price it 
gold for in Jane, and nearly at the same 
price as the best fresh-made winter batter, 
or really a higher price than most of winter 
butter. More than that, the Jane butter 
often includes much that was really made 
in Jaly and August, as can be seen by 
watching the reports of the amounts put in 
storage during those months. 

Butter is by no means the only product 
which is kept from advancing to high 
prices, almost prohibitory to the laboring 
man, by being put in cold storage when 
plenty and taken out for sale when the 
supply lessens. Thisis a very distinct ad- 
vantage to the consumers, who, with limited 
means when wages were low, often had to 
go without many things when the prices 
reached their high point. Fresh meats are 
affected jin price by cold-storage facilities 
about as much as butter. 

And we believe this is no disadvantage to 
the producer, because It enables him to find 
a good market for produce, which he could 
not sell at all when they were most plenty, 
if they could not be kept until they were 
wanted for use. 

The creamery itself, with ite modern meth- 
ods of handling milk and of keeping the 
temperature the same in its making and 
storing rooms in August and January as 
they are in what used to be thought the 
favorable months for the butter maker, 
June and September, has had its influence 
in equalizing prices at all seasons, and s0 
has the silo, with its supply of succulent 
green food in winter, while a knowledge of 
feeding balanced rations to make batter firm 
and solid in hot weather or softer in winter 
have tended to make the quality of batter 
more uniform the year through. 

We sometimes are inclined to think that 
the coming of oleomargarine has been a 
blessing to the dairymen by inducing them 
to try to make a better article than they did 
before, even as we think that the Colorado 
bsetle has proved a benefit to potato grow- 
era by making them strive harder to get a 
good crop and to give it the proper care at 
the proper time. If either have driven some 
of the more incompetent or careless ones 


out of the business, so much the better for | 


those who started in and kept up with the 
times. 


At the butter makers institute at Amherst, 
Mass., Major Alvord strongly condemned 
the “ process”’ or “ renovated” butter as a 
greater danger to the Interest than the 
manufacture of oleo, and suggested the need 
of a law to prevent it from being sold as 
anythirg bat what itis, rotten, filthy and 
rancid butter, worked over until it deceives 
oven shrewd buyers, yet goes to the bad so 
qnickly as to often prove a total loss to the 
buyer. 

We also said what we have often thonght, 
that pasteurizing cream for making butter 


was but renovating cream that would have! mais so that they will bear twins has not | 


been unfit to use without the process. He 
thought it questionable whether the quality 
of cream or butter was as good when pas- 
teurizing was done as when !t was not; Prof. 
Lindsay said that batter made from clean 
milk would not be improved by pastearz'pg 
the milk, and Prof. Eokles thought it wight 
be an objection, that pasteurizing milk for 
butter making would encourage careless- 
ness in milk and cream production. 

We had believed much of this before, but 
had hesitated to express an opinion without 
having ever knowingly tasted butter made 
in this way, or seen the process, although we 
have many times seen it described. But as 
these men are all experts we shall have to 
accep; their testimony uotil it is contra- 
dicted by other experts. 

But certainly buying up poor or damaged 
batter at four or five cents a pound, and by 
working it over, putting it into a condition 
where it may and does compete with the 
product of our bast creameries, looking as 
well and having no bad odor or flavor, while 
new, yet lacking in good flavor spoiling 
quickly, and of very doabtfal wholesome- 
ness because of the ingredients that were 
mixed with it in renovating, must be a 
menace to the creameries, first, becanse it 
ean be sold below the price of creamery 
butter and yet yleld a large profit to the 
manufacturer, and more than that, because 
it casts a discredit upon the creamery batter 
it was intended to resemble. 

When we learn that there are many coun- 
terfelts out upon a certain bank’s issue we 
are very suspicious of all of that issue, 
although we may know the genuine bills are 
all right. And when we feel that we may 
be buying renovated butter if we call for 


creamery, we may decide to go back to) 


dairy butter, even if it is not always as uni- 
form in quality, and often not as good, as 
the creamery product. 

We need then either a law which will 
prohibit the sale of the renovated butter 
under any conditions, or a restrictive law 
which will oblige the dealer to sell it under 
its own name and character, and punish 


any willful violations of the law at least as 
severely as we now punish violations of the 


oleomargarine laws. 


And when such laws are enacted we need | 


sto produce. I have seen soils so rich 
that they could not produce more than very 
small crops. They were manure sick and 
sour. 

It is at this stage that lime comes in to 
correct matters. A top dressing of lime on 
such a soil will do more good than a thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of commercial fertil- 
izers. It is possible to raise abundant crops 
tor several years in succession on such soils 
by simply giving them a top dressing of 
lime every year. it is owing to this that 
some farmers have gathered the impression 
that lime is a good fertilizer. The action of 
the lime was not to furnish any plant food, 
but simply to correct the acidity of the soll, 
so that the abundance of fertility could be 
taken up by the crops. 

Lime is good sometimes to kill certain 
germs which multiply in the soil. Thus, 
the bacteria which caures clab-root in cab- 
bage q@ill be killed if the land is dressed in 
the spring with lime. It has beneficl :! 
effects in other ways,jtoo. It tends to loosen 
and disintegrate the texture of the soil, so 
that the drainage is better and the mechan!- 
cal condition of the soil is improved so that 
the roots of the plants can extend down- 
ward for eater and food. 

Lime isof value on the manare pile at 
times. Mixedin with the manure it will 
‘tend to sweeten it, and it will enter the soi 
in copjanction with the fertiliz2r to perform 

its work there. Where heavy dressing of 
| manure has caused the potato scab in these 
| tubers, it is wise elther to dress the land 
| with lime, or to mix lime with manure ‘just 
before applying it. tA. B. BARRETT. 

Minnesoia.| 








How Fast May Stock Increase. 


There are many kinds of farm stock which 
| cap only very slowly be increased, because,as 
| a rule,only one young is delivered at a birth. 

The mare and the cow are examples of this, 
and the fact is the more regretted by farmers 
because the period of gestation in the mare 
is eleven months while in the cow it does 
not vary much from nine months. Sheep 
have a much shorter period of gestation, but 
in the temperate regions where the winters 
are cold it is almost impossible to have 
ewes breed more than once a year, and that 
in fall, so that their young will be farrowed 
| in spring. Nobody would care unless he 
had unusual facilities for winter care 
of lambs to have them farrowed in 
fall or winter, except to fatten as soon as 
| possible. Consequently it is ad ffiicult mat- 
| ter to increase a herd or flock of either of 
these species of animals except very slowly. 
One half the young will be males, and taking 





| and 12 to 20 years for the cow and the mare 
it is evident that even if no acci ent cats 
short the life of the original dam or her prog- 
eny, there cannot be any such increases as 
man’s cupidity would wish. We have known 
a cow that was killed when 20 years old 
that left at her death probably 40 or more 
descendants. But the great majority of 
cows leave not more than 10 or 12, and if 
they fall into the hands ofa milkman they 
are likely to be milked with high grain feed- 
ing until fat, and then killed. 

Possibly by breeding from stock that 
has borne twin lambs, calves or 
colts this tendency to produce oniy 
one ata birth may be overcome. This has 
been largely done by breeders of the Eng- 
| glish coarse wool sheep, and in some flocks 

more than half the ewes cast twins ata 
birth. We have known many cases of twin 
| calves and nearly as many of twin colts. 
Doubtless the tendency to produce twins is 
herecitary. When we found a ewe that 
produced twin lambs we saved her progeny 
for breeding, and usually after dropping one 
| or more single lambs the ewe froma twin- 
| bearing dam would also drop twins. Shrop- 
|shire, Dorset and Lincolnshire bucks are 
|gaid when crossed with native sheep to 
| beget cocasional twins, showing that this 
| tendency to produce twins is transmissible 
| on the male side of the line. 
| It has possibly not been unfortunate that 
|the mating of these single producing an!- 





been understood. Most farmers are now 
overstocked, and most of all in the kinds of 
stock, poultry and hogs, whose rapid in- 
crease gives promiseof such large gains that 
less attention is paid by average farmers to 


“‘ Love and a Cough 
Cannot be Hid.’’ 


It is this fact that makes 
| the lover and his sweetheart 
happy, ana sends the suf- 
ferer from his cough to his 
doctor. But there are hid- 
den ills lurking in impure 
| blood. ** The liver is wrong,’’ 
| tt is thought, ‘‘or the kid- 
neys.”” Did it ever occur 
to you that the trouble is in 
your blood? 
Purify this river of life with Hood’s 
| Sarsaparilla. Then illness will be ban- 
ished, and strong, vigorous health will 
result. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the best 
known, best endorsed and most natural 
of all blood purifiers. 
Nervousness —‘ My mother suffered 


| 











| the breeding season at six years for a sheep 
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breeding them from the best stock. The 
very fact that a species breeds but one 
young atatime incites the owner of these 
kinds cf stock to secure the best possible 
males with which to grade his stock toa 
higher standard. 

If we could only secure in the best milking 
breeds of cows the habit of twin bearing 
and make the habit hereditary, then we 
could kill off the great mass of inferior cows 
that do not pay their board bills, and which 
are the principal reason why farming is jun- 
protitable. To a certain extent the best 
stock does increase fastest, because its prog- 


poor stock of the same species that it is 
likely to be bred as often as possible. Bat 
the high feeding which the best stock is apt 
to get may make it Ibss certain for breeding 
purposes. Instead of producing twins, very 
highly fed stock is more likely to be barren. 


That Hired Man. 


Mr. Dairyman, have you engaged the 
hired man yet for 1899? I mean your hired 
man, the person on whose judgment and 
experience will depend a great deal of your 
success for the ensuing year. 

I would rather pay a good hired man $25 
per month than to have a poor one work 
forme for nothing. This may seem rather 
of a radical expression, but I tirmiy believe 
in the prinec'ple involved. 

In the selection of a hired man for dairy 
work there are many things to be con- 
sidered. In the first place a man shouid 
have a disposition to keep his temper under 
control, and should be a person of good 
habits. Ill-tempered help will do a great 
deal toward destroying the value of a dairy. 

They are usually too sly to vent their 
spleen on the milch cattle in the presence 
of the proprietor, but will do so behind his 
back. .s tranqgoillity and quiet should 
reign at all times in the dairy, itis obvious 
that only the presence of a reliable, kind- 
hearted man will insure this. 

As the hired man on most American farms 
forms an integra] part of the household, it 
is important for two reasons that his habits 
be exemplary. Heis more or less a com- 
panion of the farmer’s children, and the 
regularity of the feeding and milking of the 
cows is dependent largely upon his regula'- 
ity of habits. 

Many a farmer’s son has been spoiled by 
a bad hired man, and otherwise good milch 
cattle have been rendered profitless through 
irregular feeding and milking from one of 
unreliable habits. 

Perhaps the reader may think I am set- 
ting up a paragon of goodness as the ideal 
for a dairyman’s helper, but my object is t~ 
simply enjoin reasonable caution in his 
| selection. One of the most valuable attri- 
| bates ofa hired man’s qualifications is ex 
| perience coupled with a willing spirit. 

Some of our best hired men do not remain 

in that capacity all of their lives. They 
|elther work farms on shares or acquire 
small places of their own, of which there 
are abundant opportunities in the East for 











those who are of a frugal and industrious 


An ideal hired man will work for his em- 
| ployer’s interestsas mach ashe would for 
|his own. Although his employer cannot 
always keep his eye upon him, results will 
tell, and if there is any shirking of duties 
going on surreptitiously, the observant 
|farmer will soon discover it in loss of 
| profit. 
Before a new dairy helper bas been per- 
manently engaged his proficiency in milking 
|and caring for cows should be practically 
| seated, as this mode is more certain than 
| any verbal examination. 
Better give an employee whom you know 
| is true and tried several dollars more on a 
| month than one you could hire cheaper, and 
| yet is of doubtful experience. 
| Tosam up the whole subject, you should 
aim to hire a good man in every respect as 


your dairy helper, good as regards charac. | 


| 


ter and practical experience, and then you 
can safely introduce him to your family, and 





| from nervous weakness and loss of appetite. | deprive him of none of those household 
| My trouble was impure blood, disordered | privileges dear :o the heart of every one 
stomach and sleeplessness. Hood’s Sarsa-| The writer, having been a hired man him- 


arilla cured both.” Joun V. GEBHART, Box 
| 170, Middletown, N, Y. 


| 


Dyspepsia — “ For six months my sys- 


tem was out of order with dyspepsia and 
impure blood. Spent lots of money in vain, 


| but Hood’s Sarsaparilla cured me thor- 
| Oughly for $1.” Jos. S. ZANHA, Genoa, Neb, 
Malaria—“I was a soldier, and after 
| typhoid fever, I had fever and ague, rheu- 
matism, and nervous prostration so that I 
could not work. Nothing helped until 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla cured me completely 
so that I lose no timenow.” J. H.STILLMAN, 
Cheltenham, Pa. 


Scrofula—“ For months I went to hos- 


| self, thoroughly appreciates the home com- 

| forts to be derived from an employer’s house 
«here the employee is treated as an equal. 
Even looking at it in a moneyed sense, more 
and bettar work can be got from such an 
one than when he is treated as a menial. 

| Gror@r E. NEWELL. 

| >=. 

Persistency Needed. 

| Thereis a tendency among certain farm- 

| ers to abandon crops or stock just as soon as 
they begin to depreciate in value or prop- 








for their enforcement ‘ome certain.test, and | 
if possible a simple test, which will detect | 
the renovated butter with such certainty 
that no guilty party will escape conviction. 
This is the part which our scientific men 
and chemists should take in hand at once, 
while the dairymen should be at work in 
securing the passage of both State and na- 
tional laws upon the subject. And the 
agricultural papers will gladly assist in the 
good work. 
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Purifying Sour Soils. 


The value of lime in purifying sour soils | 
is such as to make its general use very nec- | 
essary. Lime is not a fertilizer in the strict | 
sense of the word, butin connection with | 
manure it is often absolutely essential to | 





the fertilizing of the soll. Land gets sour 
from one cause and another, and some soils 


pital for 
without results. 
worst they ever treated. 


treatment of scrofulous ulcer 
They said it was the | that appears more profitable. Sach farming 
I tried Hood’s | begets a sLiftless and restless habit, which 


erty, and to take up with something else 


Sarsaparilla, Twelve bottles entirely cured | { believe works great harm. In time the 


me.” Cyrus G. UpHam, Needham, Mass. 


heria —‘“ My little nephew was 
troubled for two years with sore throat 
Was threatened with diph- 


and tonsilitis. 


|ehanges are made so frequent that the 
farmer is @ good deal like the proverbial 
| rolling stone, and as the latter gathers no 


theria butZHood’s Sarsaparilla warded it | moss he gathers neither profit nor peace of 


off. He is now entirely well.” Inez G 
REED, Oak Hill Ave., Waterbury, Conn. 


. | mind. 
| 


| If we stop to look at the prices of farm 


Poor Health—“I never saw anything | produce for a period of ten years it will be 


beat the way Hood’s Sarsaparilla lifted me 
It sharpened my appetite and gave me | 


up. 
a new lease of life. I can work every day.’ 
FREEMAN N, Brxsy, Meredith, N. H. 


Hoods Sarsapaul 


Never Disappoints 





~ 


»| uetuate. The prices move up and down, 
| but through it all there is an average which 
should be used as the true measurement of 
values. Ne rly every farm produce is in 
(\cenand today, and always will be. 
|Some promise better than others, 





‘ood's Pi cure liver ills, the non-irritating and 
ogly cathartic to take With Hood's Sarsaparilia. 
—_—_—_—_—_—_— 


acd undoabtedly will psy larger 
profits to the grower, and one must use 








wisdom in selecting the right crops to 


| 


raise. But be it dairying, cattle or stock 
raising, wheat growing, truck gardening, or 
general farming, it is absolutely necessary 
forthe good and permanence of the farm 
that a steady, permanent policy should be 
adopted. Persistency in raising the proper 
crops is essential to success. 

No man can change rapidly from one 
kind of farming to another without losing. 
Dairying, for instance, can be conducted 
successfully only where grass and pastures 
are good. And good grass land is not made 
inaseason. It requires several years of 
steady farming along certain lines to make 


eny is so much more valuable than that of, the fields yielda rich harvest of grass. To 


abandon wheat or general farming for stock 
raising, because the latter happens to prom- 
ise, for the time being, better things, means 
thatthe farmer must invest considerable 
funds in stock and buildings. So it is 
throughout the whole list. Sudden changes 
are dangerous and usaally invite disaster. 
Successful farming requires that every 
thing shall be conducted on business prin- 
ciples, first with the idea of making all the 
profite possible out of the crops, and second, 
with the purpose in view of improving the 
condition of the land, buildings and all 
things pertaining thereto year after year. 
The man who looks to the first only and 
ignores the second object is pretty sure to 
failin time. We must adapt ourselves to 
the times, and take up new crops probably; 
but all such changes should be made slowly 
and only after the most careful considera- 
tion of all sides of the question. 
Massachusetts. C. S. WALTERS. 


Bees and Honey, 


Apropos of what we said in a recent 
article about the possible competition with 
Cuban honey, a writer in January Glea?- 
ings, who has lately returned from a visit 
to the former Spanish islands, after baving 
been four years absent from there, says 
that many of the apiaries areina rundown 
condition, and the islands are not yet a 
paradise for the modern honey producer. 
Foreign cities generally are likely to get, as 
they have done, most of the honey from 
Caba, owing to expenses of shipping to the 
United States, making the honey cost more 
here than domestic honey of the same 
grade sells for. He tells, however, of one 
beekeeper in Porto Rico whose last honey 
crop from two apiaries was only 360,000 
pounds, or 180 tons. But that is some 
sweetening. 





An Illinois beekeeper tells of obtaining 
over 350 pounds of extracted honey from 
six colonies which he had last spring, and 
those which swarmed from them. He sells 
the extracted honey 15 pounds for $1, and 
there has been no tronble in finding cus- 
tomers. The increase by swarming leaves 
him 17 colonies this winter. The value of 
honey sold and of the 11 new colonies 
makes a good showing for the small capital 
invested. 


An English paper reports that there sre 
2,250,000 pounds of honey, worth $155,000, 
imported inso England each year. The 
principal part of this comes from the 
United States, Chili and Pern, but the Brit- 
ish and Spanish West Indies, France, Aus- 
tralasia, Germany, Canada and Italy have 
helped to keep up the supply. 


A correspondent of the Mississippi Valley 
Democrat says: ‘‘ When we caught the 
*bee fever’ first, we went 60 miles tosee a 
beekeeper that was keeping bees on the 
modern plan. We next went a trip of 120 
miles to see another beekeeper. These 
trips and all our expenses in that line, as 
well as all others, has been repaid in the 
business many fold.” 

We do not doubt it, if he had nota better 
knowledge of the business than we had 
when we bought our first colonies. But 
today there would be little need of taking 
80 long trips. In almost any section one 
can find aplaries managed upon modern 
plans within a few miles, and a day spent 
at one of them, and a fee of $5 to the keeper 
for a day’s instruction, if it was required, 
would be a good invesiment even for some 
who think they have some knowledge of the 
modern methods of handling bees and car- 
ing for them. Pcobably such an one, if he 
were not too conceited to learn, or too anx- 
ious to display his own knowledge, would 
get more valuable information than one 
who had not learned the radiments. If we 
can realize the points upon which we are 
ignorant it shortens the lessons we have to 
learn. 

There are several papers published now 
devoted entirely to the interests of the bee- 
keeper, also many books relating tothe 
business, and nearly all the agricultural 
papers give up some space to it, and from 
apy or all of these sources much may be 
learned, but a day spent in the apilary with 
an expert comes very near to giving personal 
experience to the visitor. 





At the annual meeting of the Ontario Bee- 





keeper’s Association, an essay upon spring 
management of bees was read, of which we 
| take a condensed report, as we find it in the 


seen that everything has a tendency to | Farmer’s Advocate, as alsothe one upon 


summer management which followed it. 
Spring Mauagement.—In a paper based 
entirely on personal experiment, Mr. H. G, 
Sibbald of Cooksville discussed the spring 
management of bees. If set in the cellar 
to winter he found it more advisable to set 
them out about the middle of March, and 
pot a month later, 48 was formerly thought 
right. Better results follow earlier setting 





out, with the exception of a few colonies 
that may not have supplies to last until the 
middle of April. Each hive when taken 
out should be placed on the same stand 
which it occupied during the previous 
season; bees remember the old stand. 
Besides, it prevents the mixing up of 
colonies, queen balling, general disorder 
and loss. All these things Mr. Sib- 
bald learned from the closest observa- 
tion. Before taken out of the cellar each 
colony should be thoroughiy examined. If 
the bees are found clustering at the bottom 
clean and dry, that hiveis allright and is 
marked for removal. Ifon examinationa 
hive is found unusually light it is marked 
for special care. On the outside stand, after 
placing the entrance blocks and the sun 
caps, leave the bees for a month, until the 
young bees are hatching nicely and the 
pollen coming in freely; then have a gen- 
eral examination into the condition of each 
hive. If the bees do not cover the combs 
take one or two out, taking care to keep 
the brood in the centreand a well-filled 
comb of honey on each side. During the 
wil ow bloom additional combs ought to be 
placed jast inside the comb containing the 
honey and outside the brood nest. Daring 
the earlier part of the fruit bloom is the 
right time to clip a queen, because at that 
time there are fewer bees in the hive. 

This subject led to the discussion as to 
when was the right time to remove out-cases 
from hives wintered out of doors. The 
consensus of opinion seemed to be about the 
24th of May. 


Summer Management.—This topic brought 
forth a capital paper from Mr. W. J. Brown 
of Chard, the ne*ly elected president. He 
said he had in his apiary eight Langstroth 
hives, but the majority were ten-framed 
Gallop, which kind he preferred, because in 
the spring they gave a very large first 
swarm, the only swarm he had any use for. 
Summer management required all-year care. 
For autumn he recommended plenty of 
stores of honey; for winter a proper 
repository, perfectly dark and qalet, | 
with temperature rargng from 40° to| 
50° above. In spring each colony | 
must havea queen and enough stores to) 
carry them through until the honey flow | 
begins. When uncovered or taken out from | 
winter quarters the hives should be placed | 
in rows 20 inches apart, facing south. At) 
the commencement of the honey season, 
when the combs begin to show signs of | 
honey, extracting supers should be placed | 
in, and when the combs are about two-| 
thirds sealed commence to extract. At the) 
close of the honey season remove the! 
supers and set them, after extraction, about 
50 yards away from the hives, to allow the'| 
bees to go through and clean them up for | 
the next season. 

The question as to which bees are the | 
most subject to spring dwindling, those 
wintered in the cellar or those w ntered out 
doors, brought ont the fact that bees kept 
inan improper or damp cellar, and those 
not properly packed for winter, are subjact 
to spring dwindling. It was also pretty 
well decided by every one that forest leaves 
are the beat for outdoor packing. 


While we would not agree with President 
Brown in regard to having no usé for any- 
thing but the first swarm, we might if we 
lived as far north as Ontario. We aiso 
should remove the outer casing from hives 
earlier than the 24th of May in this latitude. 
The point made by Mr. Sibbald, that bees 
wintered in the cellar should be replaced on 
the same stand they were taken from, 
cann9t be too strongly emphasizad. 





fresh Water for Hogs. 


Hogs freq ently suffer from leck of water 
because farmers do not remember that 
whatever comes in liquid form is not a sub- 
stitute for the clear and fresh water which 
all animals need. Put a little rennet in 
ekimmilk or heat it, and it soon‘tarns into 
a curd which no one would think of taking 
asadrink. Yet both the rennet and enough 
warmth to make it effective are present in 
the stomach of apigorhog. The rennet 
from plas is by some preferred to that from 
calves. Always the firat process in digestion 
of milk is to turn it into curd. Milk is 
regarded as constipating, especially after it 
has been heated, which brings it more 
nearly tothe curd condition, and thus ab- 
sorbs the water in the stomach. A man 
needs a drink of water after he has eaten a 
bowl of bread and milk. Possibly the milk 
dealers use this as an argument for putting 
water and milk together and selling it as 
milk, thas becoming, as an old milkman 
said he was, “like Poaraoh’s daughter, be- 
cause he took a little prophet (profit) out of 
the water.’’ 

Most of the water that pigs get is as bad 
for drinking as skimmilk. It is largely the 
water nsed for the washing of dishes or the 
freshening of salted pork. In this way the 
hogs get more salt into their stomachs 
than they require, and this also makes the 
hogs feverish and injures the quality of the 
pork. This sometimes makes the Western 


pork, which is fattened in large 
droves, and gets little salt, better 
than the pork made by the farmer 


who keeps but two or three pigs, and 
feeds them from the swill barrel filled with 
a mixture of skimmilk and salt water. if 
fed as it should be, with only enough corn 
at the close of the fattening, and without an 
excess of salt, the Eastern pork is much the 
best. The water in which salt pork and 





beef is freshened is highly nutritious, as a 
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salt when it is freshened for cooking. Butthe 
great majority of hogs would be healthier if 
they had enough fresh water, fruits and 
vegetables to offset the excess of salt that 
most of their drink contains. 





Veterinary Department, 


seems to have difficulty 
prescribe for her and oblige. 
Answer: The mare in question is suffering 
from spiaal weakness,and the symptoms you 
describe in regard to the discharge, 1etc., are 
owing to that. I would suggest that you give 
her the following; Tinct. sulphate strycnine, 48 
grains; sugar, two ounces. Make into 24 pow- 
ders. Give one at night in food for one month. 


x p 
When taken up one pigh dead 
in her off hind leg, which swelled rapidly 
and broke on the inside and out, and run, 
I bathed it with hot water andalotionp. The 
sore bas since dried up and she goes sound, but 
the swelling still remains over bock and stifle, it 
—_—— four times the natural siz3. Some 
say trouble is farcy and others say itis gout. 
Please tell me what it is and what to do for it. 

Answer: From your deseri tion I should cay 
that the mare had an attack of inflamed veiz, or 
more commonly called gout. This, at ber age, 
would be one of the forms of distemper, and the 
swelling of the limb and the forming of the ab- 
scess is nature’s mode of getting rid of the pol- 
sonous element. To assist in reducing the swell- 
ing give her one dram of iodide potassiom in 
her food or water morning and night for one 
month. 

Sabscriber, Mass.: (1) My seven-year-old mare 
froths at the meuth [ have had several veteri- 
narians examine and fix her teeth, but this did 
not curs her of the trouble. 1 have tried several 
kinds of bits and find she is worse with two bits 

and keeps tak'n* 
x tiee the froth only when 
the bit isin. Oan she be helped? (2) At what 
age and season should you advise castration? 

Answer: (1) Tue frothing that you describe is 
not amenable to treatment, as it arises from ex- 
cessive nervousness and the salivary glands do 
not perform their ifanctions properly. They 
secrete too much saliva. Try the effect of giving 
her a teaspoonful each of bicarbonate soda and 
charcoal in her food. (2) We perform castration | 
at six weeks, again at nine months. If it is done 
properly any age wil) do. 

W.H.J , Massachusetis: I have a six months 
old colt that appears t> have cockled ankles. 
He stands toeing out with both hind feet, and 
his ankles looked slightly tipped forward. When | 
he was born he was straight and all right. He is) 
bot yet balter broken, therefore has had no strain 
or injury. When in the paddock he moves rather | 
stiff legwed behind, but does not show any lame. | 
ness. What treatment will restore him to his 
natural condition? 

Auswer: It looks as if the weakness you refer 
to was congenital. If he does not outgrow the 
trouble in a reasonable time you will have to 
blister them, which will have a tendency to 
strengthe them. 

Billiard, Nova Scotia: We bave a good deal of 
snow and ice water in this vicinity, and our 
horses’ feet get very hard. What s the best 
ome to keep them soft and in a bealthy condi- 





Answer: Unquestionab!'y the most potent 
remedy based upon scientific principles to keep 
a horse’s feet and heels in perfect condition is 
“ Outineal.” Why? Because it farnishes to the 
tissues the elements they are deficientin. “ Ou- 
tineal ’’ judiciously applied restores all the func- 
tions and keeps the heels and feet soft and 
elastic. 








Constipation, 
Headache, Biliousness, 
Heartburn, 
Indigestion, Dizziness, 





| 


Indicate that your liver 
is out of order. The 
best medicine to rouse 
the liver and cure all 
these ills, is found in 


Hood’s Pills 


25 cents. Sold by all medicine dealers. 





URED 


By Absorptioy 
No Knife, 


The result of years of scientis. 


America’s , Fesearch 5 


eatest blood specialist Ay 
treatment that relieves immediately. >,?!°4# 





manoutly all forms of CANCERS. 7{{ " it) per. 
CHRONIC DISEASES. Hundreds ,. 2S and 
ful cures effected in and around Bost, w Oder. 
the following te Read 
then come to our offices and *jnyec ate’ + 
hundreds of other marvelous cures pro jscoat 
ABSORPTION when all other treaties tled 
Consult this living patient, Isabe! J). w “Hi . 
167 North Common st. Lynn, Mass. tyaq en’ 
in left breast, was operated on by ty rie | 
ists, itreturned again, and then’ she ab 
Dr. James Solomon, was instantly rejiecn 
rmanently cured by the absorption ; thee 
‘oday she is one of the many living witnegeae 
the only painless method that positively ; CRBg 
when all others fail. . 


We want you to call and examine refere 
people you know—people we all know 
would not vouch for ABSORPTION haq'+ 


Who 
not been cured. Ask for references mark iB” 





] 
SPECIALIST IN CANCERS, TUMORs 
AND CHRONIC DISEASES, 


2A Beacon Street 


BOSTON. 





The Story of 
Plant Life, 
By JULIA MacNAIR WRIGIT. 


Few persons possess the skil! to treat scientity 
subjscts in a manner that is practical and at te 
same time pleasing and attractive to the ort 
Daty reader. Mrs. Wright bas atrong claims} 
this distinction. Her charming little book » 
divided into twelve chapters, as will be seen by 
the table of contents, and devoted to plants tha 
are in evidence during that month: ‘' The Story 
cf the Root” (January), “The Story of & 
Stem” (February), “The Hope of Year» 
Oome” (March), * When the Woods are La 
Green ” (April), ‘The Beauty of the Flower’ 
(May), “Solomon’s Rivals” (Jane), “ Plax 
Partnerships” (July), ‘‘ Plant Food and Motion’ 
(August), “,The Piligrims of the Year” (Septen 
ber), ‘ Bringing Forth Fruit” (October), “Th 
Sleep of the Plants” (November), “ The Reig 
cf the Immortils” (December). Her treatment 
of root, stem, leaf, flower, seed pod and fruitan 
pleasing and practical. Her discussion of th 
utility of plant life, food, clothing, medicine, 
houses and sanitat'on are equally suggestive and 
interesting. The book is designed for ener! 
reading, and isalso admirably adapted for clan 
use a8 supplementary reading or asa text boot 
on the subject. Oloth binding, fifty cents. Sox 
by all booksellers, or sent gprepaid upon receipt 
of price. Address 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, 

Heston, ‘lass. 











READ and THINK. | 





Let a Working 


Farm Libra, 





Brain Tools at Low Cost. 





Through arrangements with the publishers we are able to fur) 


> 
ish 


readers with any of the following books at very reasonable prices. 


They cover many of the most important features of farm manayi 


are thoroughly practical, up to date, reliable and thought stimulating. 


a Each book is written by a competent specialist under the edito 
vision of Prof. L. H Bailey of Cornell University, and every on 


should be in the home of all who aim to 
profitable way. 


THE Som. Its Nature, Relations and Fun- 
damental! Principles of Management. By F. H. 
King, Professor of Agricultural Physics in the 
University of Wisconsin. 303 pages, 45 illus- 
trations. 

Price to our readers, 60 cents. 


—_—— 


THE FERTILITY OF THE LAND. A Sum- 
mary Sketch of the Relationship of Farm Prac- 
tice to the Maintaining and Increasing of the 
Productivity of the Soil. By I. P. Roberts, | 
Director of the College of Agriculture, Cornell 


University. 432 pages, 45 illustrations. Es- 
pecially valuable. 

Price to our readers, $1.00. 

THE SPRAYING OF PLANTS. A Suceinct 


Account of the History, Principles and Prac- 
tice of the Application of Liquids and Powders 
to Plants for the Purpose of Destroying Insects 
and Fungi. By E. G. Lodeman, late Instruc- 
tor in Horticulture in the Cornell University. 
399 pages, 92 illustrations. 

Price to our readers, 75 cents. 


MILK AND ITs Propucts. A Treatise upon 
the Nature and Qualities of Dairy Milk, and 
the Manufacture of Butter and Cheese. By 
Henry H. Wing, Assistant Professor of Dairy 
Husbandry in the Cornell University. 280 
pages, 33 illustrations. 

- Price to our readers, 75 cents. 


— 


PLANT BREEDING. Being Five Lectures 
upon the Amelioration of Domestic Plants. By 
L. H. Bailey, Professor of Horticulture in the 
Cornell University. 293 pages, 20 illustrations 

Price to our readers, 75 cents, 





Address alli orders to 


carry on @ farm in a pra 


They all have serviceable and tasteful cloth bindin 


THE PRINCIPLES OF FRUIT GROW 
L. H. Bailey, Professor of Horticulture in the 
Cornell University. 520 pages, 114 stration 
It appeals especially to the horticulturi<ts 7 
are willing to have his brain direct supp 
ment the work of his hands. 

Price to our readers, $1.00. 


THE HORTICULTURIST’S RULE K 
compendium of useful informat r 
growers, truck gardeners, florists 
By L. H. Bailey, Professor of H 
the Cornell University. 812 pages 

Price to our readers, 60 cents. 


THE NURSERY BOOK. A Co 
to the Multiplication of Plants. B 
Bailey, Professor of Horticulture 
nell University. 365 pages, 152 i! 
Price to our readers, 75 cents. 


THE FORCING Book. A mat 
tivation of vegetables in glass hou- 
H. Bailey, Professor of Horticultu 
nell University. 280 pages, 88 illustration 

Price to our readers, 75 cents. 





GARDEN MAKING. Suggestions f0! ° 
Utilization of Home Grounds. By L. I. Ballé!s 
aided by L. R. Taft, F. A. Waugh «and Erne 
Walker. 417 pages. 256 illustratio 

Price to our readers, 75 cents. 


THE PRUNING Book. A Mo! 
Pruning and Training of Plants as* App!'® 
American Conditions. By L. H. 
fessor of Horticulture in the Cort 
sity. 540 pages, 332 illustrations. 

Prive to our readers, $1.10. 
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— 
POULTRY, 
—practical Poultry Points. 
in an exchange, arguing that i: 
way to keep hens antil three or 
j instead of raising pullets t 
k each year, says: “It costs 
: deal to raise & puliet to a laying age 
a grea’ sappose it costs $1.” And then he 
Let as “pat amoantagainst the eggs laid 
charges 6 ear, or divides it by three or 





A writer 
18 the pester 
; ol¢ 

four years 
replenish the toc 


ring he 
0118 eh re igces the charge against each 
seat | oane in proportion. 
year oe id wager shat the writer of that 


yo ald 
We a has no more idea of the cost of 


jot than we have of the expense 


-a baby lion, and we positively re- 


parser 
raising 8 DO 


ip 
ore opose it costs & dollar, under a 
use : 


‘opt, management. We bave raised a great 
doce ets which did not cost us one cent 





oho i enough to begin laying, if 
= aan + was kept with al! the chickens 
the : 


veorgh eekerels and others that we did 
a nat to kee) had besa sold to pay the 
neat of geea i food. 
We th! ~ that when we sell a hen at 18 


sod replace her with a paiie: 


he | 
por wn to six months old, the er- | 
ye orice recaived for the hen usually g es | 
ely oe credit aide of the poultry account, | 
and appé srsonly as & partof the profits | 
of course, there are some exceptions, some- | 
times dae to Dad management and somc- 
times to Dad ack. We have had two | 


in ches 


of chickens out of three carried | 
of by rats, whic made the pallets in the | 
other cost high. That was bad manaze- | 
ment. Another man had aa incabator lamp 
explode, aud the incabator and eggs were | 
swened. the bailding damaged, some hens 
aad iby smoke, and all this made the 
raised that year under hens costa 
» perhaps even $1 each, but that 
ack. It did not discourage him, 


amothe 
pa leta he 
nigh I 
verve 
was his bad 
gs he raised a good lot of chickens the next 


sear, and we cee no indications of his 
thinking they cost him $1 each. 

Wehbave kept hens until three or four 
vaars old, Decaase we liked them to breed 
from orto hatch chickens for as, but if we 
bad had pallets equally well marked, and 
had ased an ineabator and brooder, we 
would not have done so, although we had no 
doubt bat the hens laid eggs enough in a 
year to pay their feed bill, yet we think pal- 
iets at six months old would have exceeded 
them in number of eggs by a great money. 


When the spring thaws begin is the time 
when roup cccars as frequently as at any 
time, anless it may be in the late fall, before 
the crack « in the henhouse are so closed up 
as to Keep out all draughts. We seldom 
attempt to care roup when it is in advanced 
stage, as we do nos think an ordinary good | 
bird is worth the trouble, but when it first 
comes on, or when it is not quite roup,bat a 
severe cold, it may often be cured quickly 
and easily if the fowl is in dry and warm 
joarters. We give a number of remedies 
compiled by the Southern Fancler, from 
which one may take their choice. 

J. A. Gailliams, Fincastle, Ind., says: 
“] want to say to you that 1 have been ex- 
perimenting with quinine for roup in poul- 
try. [have lasely cured some of the worst 
cases of this dieease Lever saw. The other 
night one of my fine game pullets was acci- 
dentally left outside all night in the cold 
and rain; the next morning one could hear | 
her breath fora handred yards. I placed 
her!na dry coop, gave her a capsule of 
quinine ev.ry 10 or 12 hours,—the same dose 

asforaperson. Three doses cured her and 

she did not stop laying. When taken in 
time, | have never failed to cure a bird, but 
{¢ mast be taken in the first stages.” 

R. W. Davison says: First remove all 








canses of colds, such as cracks, overhead 
ventilators, dampness, etc. When fowls | 
we iret affected add spongia to ths drinking | 
water, say 25 to 40 drops of the tincture to a | 
pailfal. 

Dr. Woods gives the following remedy: | 
Tincture of aconite 10 drops, tincture of 
ipong!a 10 drops; a.cohol enough to make 
mecunce. Puta teaspoonful of this ina 
quart of drinking water daily. 

Should the head swelland cheesy matter 
form in the roof of the mouth, take a quart 
can and fill it with kerosene oil. Take the 
bird by the feetand neck and plange the 
head in the oll; hold it there a moment’ and 
withdraw. Immediately wipe the head dry 
to prevent feathers from falling out. 

A. F, Hanter, editor of Farm Poultry, rec- 
ommends the following: A tablespoonful of 
clear lard, half a tablespoonful each of gin- 
ger, cayenne pepper and mustard; make 
Dio pill size of top joint of little finger, and 
idminister, repeating dose in 12 or 24 hours, 
As case requires. 

P. H. Jacobs says: Dissolve a teaspoon- 
ful of chloride of lime in a pint of water, | 
and give the bird a teaspoonfal of the solz- | 
tion, Barn tar and turpentine in the house 
alter the fowls have gone to roost. 

W. D. Elwell in Reliable Poultry Journal 
‘ays the following remedy has proven very 
effective in over one hundred cases, curing 
éveryone: Cider vinegar, one pint; baking 
toda, one teaspoontul table salt,one teaspoon- 
ful. Take the affected bird by the windpipe 
vith one hand, hold the wings and legs se- 
sorely with the other,and dip the head wel! 
‘nto the solution. Hold it there as long as you 
a0 without choking the fowl, dip about 
three times ;repeat the operation about three 
‘mes ; repeat the operation night and morn- 
0g and two or three days will effect cure. 

{n aggravated cases the hatchet is the 

dest remedy, 
BWe have succeeded very well in sligh 
cases, and have had no severe cases for 
years, by giving pills of lard and cayenne 
bepper, with alittle charcoal if we had it, 
‘0d washing the head and eyes with cider 
Vinegar, thas combining two of the remedies 
sven above, in part. 





L. W. Lighty of Pennsylvania tells of a 

telghbor who sowed a patch of cow peas 
lor solling his stock, but asthe season was 
Wetandthe pasture good, he did not use 
tem, They ripened and the chickens 
“arted to harvest them. He never had such 
a Sundance of eggs from the same num- 
“et of fowls as he did while those peas 
“el. Probably at present prices one 
ould not afford to buy them for poultry 
» bat it would be another matter to 
‘tow them, and let the hens do all the work 
harvesting, threshing, ete. It may be 
Vorth remembering for some one. 


_ Océ there was a man rushed down the 
mreet 0 great haste to catch the railroad 
“ain, but arrived jast im season to see it 
“lng away. In fact, this has happened 
80y timer, but the man we speak of made 
~» complaint, and when a bystander told 
{ not ran fast enough he answered, 
‘Tan fist enough, but I did not start soon 


Pnnn, , 
“Ong 


Th 


wh ‘at is the trouble with some of those 
- Missed getting their pullets to lay in 
» mber and December, when prices were 
a They did not start early enough. 
haps they hatched them out a little late, 
they U¢Y might have remedied that if 
“y had pushed along a little faster 
a more liberal feeding from the 
_” and more care during the 
ut and early fall, They should 
© S€@n that they were well supplied 
Penida and & variety of it such as they 

Ave relished at that most critical 
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HONDURAS TURKEVS (Meleagris Acellsta). 





time, the time when the old hen forsakes 
them, and they have to wander about and 
hunt for their own living and scratch for 
themeelves. It is weaning time for them as 
much as if they had nursed at the hen’s 
breast We have seen chickens which did 
not make an ounce of growth perceptible to 
the eye for three or four week: afier they 
were left by the hen. 

Then they are left to pick up their food 
among the older fowl, and get not only the 
smallest, but the poorest share, and are 
driven about by larger and older birds until 
they take no comfort of their lives, and 
neither man, beast nor fowl can grow or 
fatten much if not comfortable, especially 
if a part of the discomfort consists of a lack 
of food. 

They are expected to lodge on the floor 
of a not over clean coop, in impure air, or 
out of doors under the bushes until they are 
old enough to seek a roost, and even theo 
stay out many nights and days when the 
weather is such that they would have been 
more comfortable under cover. 

The sexes are not separated until the 
males worry themselves in trying to worry 
the pullets, and both stop growing or put- 
ting on flesh. 

Then cold nights come and they are pat 
into the houses,and probably they are given 
a place by themselves and away from the 
old fowl, and the cockerels are sold, and the 
pullets fed to make them lay. That is the 
time the hustle begins to get the early win- 
ter eggs, but Thanksgiving and perhaps 
Chistmas go by before they begin to move. 
They did not start early enough, and the 
hurry and push in November will not over- 
come the effects of delay earlier in the sea- 
son. 

If one has thoroughbred fowl he may 
congratulate himself that he will have eggs 
to sell for hatching when they are called for 
at as good a price, or better, than he would 
have received for winter eggs, but he may 
find that his neighbor’s July-hatched chick- 
ons, forced along from the start, will give 
more eggs, and the eggs will give stronger 
and more vigorous chickens than the eggs 
from his; pailets that are three or four 
months older. If he has not thoroughbred 
fowl he mast take such prices as he can get. 
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Egas in the West. 


The egg market of Springfield, Mo., has 
become the most important factor in the 
commercial growth of that city. But for 
the constant industry of the southwest 
Missouri and north Arkansas hen the busi- 
ness interests of} the metropolis of the 
Ozarks would suffer far greater loss than 
if every bushel of corn and wheat were with- 
held from this market. 

The territory covered by the Springfield 
ege dealers is very large, extending south- 
ward far beyond White River into the 
second and third tiers of counties in Ar- 
kansas. This extensive region, lying be- 
yond the reach of railw y transportation, 
uses Springfield as a shipping point, and the 
egg hauler is more familiar with the rough 
highways leading up the southern slopes of 
the Ozarks than any other teamster. He 
makes his regular trips the year round, 
hauling from 1000 to 1200 dozen eggs at a 
load. From the extreme southern limit of 
the Springfield egg territory it takes about 
ten days to make the round trip in the win- 
ter time, the distance being divided into 
four or five sections, each one having its 
well-established camping place. 

The egg hauler has a way of transporting 
his fragile freight that would astonish many 
city people. He does not handie his eggs 
with great care, putting each one into a 
snug little paper box as they are shipped on 
the cars. He first covers the bottom of his 
wagon bed with a layer of hay or straw,and 
hen begins to load the eggs for the long 
haul over the roughest roads in Missoari. 
The eggs are laid in straight rows the long 
way of the wagon bed until the whole bot- 
tom is covered. In order that the load may 
be safely hauled, it is necessary that the 
egas touch one another. When the first 
layer of eggs bas been placed, another cov- 
ering of hay is putin the wagon and then 
more of the tender freight. After three or 
four layers of eggs have been pat in the 
wagon the freighters become apparently 
reckless in their work and proceed with 
more speed. They walk about on the 
eggs as though they were potatoes. The 
protection of the hay and the evenness jof 
the pressure save the eggs from the heavy 
shoes of the teamsters. Not an egg crushes 
ander the weight of the biggest Ozark 
freighter. After the wagon has been filled 
in this way and a layer of straw put on top 
of the load, a weight having a pressure of 
about 500 pounds is used to hold the eggs in 
position. ‘Then the freighter is ready for 
his trip to the egg market at Springfield. 
The teamster drives up and down the steep 
and rocky hills between the Boston Moaun- 
tains and Springfield with no more care 
than he would if hauling a load of lumber. 








A few eggs around the edge of the wagon 
will sometimes be broken on the trip, but 
the loss is surprisingly small. Ina load of 
1200 dozen eggs not more than a dozen will 
be found cracked when the freighter 
reaches Springfield. 

Some idea of the extent of the Springfield 
‘gg trade may be had from the fact that one 
firm here ships sometimes 125,000 dozen a 
week. Most of these eggs come from the 
country south of Springfield, and are hauled 
{n wagonr. Every household throughout 
the White River regien contributes to the 
Springfield egg market. Hundreds of fami- 
lies have for months in the year no other 
means of buying sugar an‘ coffee, anda 
few other necessaries of life which they 
get of the local merchant. Daring the 
spring and early summer, when the small 
farmer of the Ozarks has nothing else to 
sell, his wife and daughters watch the hens’ 
nests and make semi-weekly visits to the 
neighborhood stores, bringing home with 
them the family supplies thus procured. 

The egg market isa very fickle one, and 
the country merchant of north Arkansas 
must give himself a considerable margin ip 
buying to avoid as much as possible the risk 
of losing money. Sometimes a freighter 
will leave Jasper County with aload of 
eggs when the price is 20 cents a dczen, and 
before he reaches Springfield the market 
price has dropped nearly one-half. Again, 
the slow progress of the egg wagon may be 
the means of making the local dealer a good 
profit. Daring the late cold weather, when 
the price of eggs went up to 30 cents, some 
teamsters took back home with them twic 
as much money as they expected to get for 
their loads. 

Alter the weather gets warm the egg 


|hauler’s freightis exposed to anew risk. 


His load may spoil in transit. A slightly 
spoiled egg in traveling 100 miles in a wagon 
will reach Springfield badly spoiled.—Globe 
Democrat. 
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Poultry and Game. 


There is but little fresh-killed poultry 
coming in now, and the emall lots which do 
arrive are quickly so!d at quotations, 15 to 
18 cents for chcice, and 12 to 14 cents for 
small and medium chickens. Fowls at 114 
to 13 cents. The Western frozen stock ‘s 
mostly of good quality, and in the absence 
of fresh killed it may be called firm and 
higher. Fair to good chickens 9 to 11 cents, 
and choice 12 to 14 cents. Fowl atil to 12 
cents. Turkeys, dry packed, at 13 to 15 
cents for young and 10 to 12 cents for heavy. 
drawn, undrawn at 10 to13 cents. Phila- 
delphia capons scarce at 18 to 20 cents, and 
Western from 12to 15 cents. No Eastern 
capons coming in. Live fowl at 9} to 12 
cents and chickens 8 to 9 cents. Pigeons 
continue scarce at $1.25 to $1.50 a dozen, 
with equabs at $1.25 to $150 for small 
mixed lots $1.50to $225, and choice large 
$? 50 to $3. 

Game very quiet. Groase 85 cents to $1.10 
a pair for small and $1.20 to $1 40 for large. 
Quail $1 50 to $2a dozen fcr good to choice 
lots. Dacks, Maryland canvasbacks, $2 to 
$2.50 a pair, small at $1.25 to $1.50, redheads 
$1 to $1.25, black and mallard 60 cents to $1, 
teal, coote, etc., 20 to 45 centsa pair. Venti- 
son nearly out of market, at8 to 10 cents 
whole, 10 to 12 cents for saddles and 20 to 
30 cents for choice. 


The Sparrow Nuisance. 


Today begins the attempt in Boston to 
drive the English sparrows out of the 
public parks of the city, and while we 
sympathize with the work, we do not 
expect anything to be accomplished by it 
unless the measures adopted are more se- 
vere than destroying their nests. We have 
for four or five years watched the per- 
severance of a pair of sparrows ¢ at at- 
tempted to build a nest in the globe of an 
electric light, and though the man who 
had charge of the light tore the nest down 
each day, the next morning found them with 
another as well under way, and from spring 
antil fall they have worked thus for fou 
years. Robert Bruce’s spider was not their 
equal in point of perseverance. 

Of course there are plenty of sentimental- 
ists who are denouncing the war against 
sparrows as inhuman and cruel. There are 
always such people with us. They are over- 
flowing with charity and the milk of human 
kindness, and ready to pour it out upon all 
occasions. They would petition for the par- 
don of the most brutal morderer in our pris 
ons, and allow the window and orphans of 
his victim to starve in our streets. They 
would give thousandsto endow a hospital 
for abandoned cats, and nothing to feed or 
clothe a poor child. To reach their sym- 
pathies it is only necessary to be a brate 
without a known redeeming quality. 

We said our sympathy was with the work 
of those who are trying to drive them away. 
lt is not; we take that back and apologize. 
No other city or town wants their presence 








more than does Boston. The farmer does 
not want them picking his grain, nor pick- 
ing the buds of his fruit trees. He would 
much prefer that they should be destroyed, 
and that he might see once more the robins, 
the ground sparrows and the song sparrows, 
the warblers, martins, bluebirds, wrens and 
chickadees, which have been driven away 
by these filthy, quarrelsome, English spar- 
rows. 

Those birds destroyed the insects that are 
infesting our orchards and gardens, instead 
of destroying the fruitsof our labors. They 
regaled us with songs instead of noisy 
chatterings. Now we see and hear them no 
more, unless we stray back into the woods 
where there are no grain fields and garden 
seeds to tempt the English sparrow to take 
up his abode. Now we have only the 
Hoglish sparrow and worms, and we wisb 
that it could be made a national crusade of 
extermination against them. Make it a 
penal offence to harbor them, to feed them 
anywhere. Do not bother tearing down 
nests which will be rebuilt in a day, but kill 
the parent birds wherever seep, and thus 
avoid the four or five broods of young 
which each pair willinflict upon us during 
the season. 

The Cuban General Assembly has greatly 
weakened itself in the estimation of the 
best friends of Cuba by deposirg Genera) 
Gomez from the command of the army. His 
agreement to take $3,000,000 to disband the 
Caban forces, instead of the $57,000,000 
which the National Assembly demanded, is 
probably the cause of his deposition. Bat 
General Gomez is sustained by the great 
msjority of the Cuban people. What 
is called the General Assembly of the 
island has very little representative 
character. Many of its members are gen- 
eral or colonels among the insurgents, 
and would like to handle the $57,000,000 that 
they foolishly supposed the United States 
would givethem. In fact, the Caban Gen- 
eral Assembly was so little representative 
of the people that it made its members high 
officers in the Caban army, but without ex- 
pecting ever to serve in the field. There 
have always been a great many commis- 
sioned officers among the Caban insurgents. 
This will explain why this is so. 








HORTICULTURAL. 





Orchard and Garden. 


Thore who bave tried the soja or soy 
bean asa table bean report them very good 
as a green-shelled bean, but so small and so 
difficult to shell that the labor of getting 
them ready was more than they were worth. 
When ripe and dried they thresh out very 
easily, cook soft and very tender, and have 
a delicate, sweetish flavor, which most of 
people would like. They have the merit of 
being free from the bean weevil. But we 
think they are likely to prove more popular 
as a cattle food than for table use. 


Those who have been troubled by the 
scab on potatoes, and few who grow them 
have not, will do well to test the new 
method of combating this disease or fungus 
by dipping the seed ina solution of formalin. 
It has been highly recommended by many 
who have tried it, and it is notan expensive 
or troublesome operation. Whiie formalin is 
not poisonous or corrosive, a+ is corrosive 
sublimate, it is said to be quite as ¢fficient 
as the latter in killing the spores of the fun- 
gus on the seed. 

Itis a very good plan to obtain seed as 
free from scab as possible, and to plant 
upon land which is not supposed to contain 
the scab germs, but these precautions do 
not always prove to be sure preventives. 
Eight fiuid ounces or one-half pint of the 
formalin is enough to dissolve in fifteen 
gallons of water, and this may be used 
several times to dip the seed in. Let the 
seed soak about two hours and drain well 
when taken out. There is no danger of 
poisoning in handling the seed, nor any un- 
pleasant ¢ffects on the hands, as is the case 
where corrosive sublimate is used, or even 
when copperas is used. 


When one is planting a new apple orchard, 
we think he can scarcely do better than to 
plant the spaces between the trees with the 
bush fruits, raspberries, blackberries and 
currants, as the oyltivation given these 
fruite will also be such as is best adapted to 
apple trees, and we would say to pear 
trees also. 

The manuring given the small fruits to 
keep them thrifty and productive will not 
be too much for the best growth of the trees, 
and will not make too rank @ growth of 
wood, as might be the case if root crops were 
put in and heavily manared, while the plants 
will not rob the tree roots of moisture or 
keep the ground between the rows too much 
shaded and too cool, as would a grain crop. 

A number of good crops of these berries 
could be taken before it would be necessary 





to remove them, or before the trees would 
get in bearing and occupy the whole land. 
In fact, we have seen them af.er the tres 
were quite large, and when a part of them 
were much shaded by the trees, and the 
owner liked it because, as he said, it pro 
longed the season of bearing for the smal! 
fruits, those in the shade being made nearly 
two weeks later by their position. They 
were kept well manured, enough being put 
on for them and for the trees, and the grass 
and weeds were kept down. 


Of the raspberry family we think the 
blackcap or thimbleberry is best adapted to 
New England, and it sells quite as readily 
in our markete. Its berries are large and 
perfect where the red raspberry often has 
butan imperfect fruit. There are many 
varieties offered by our nurserymen, of 
which the Gregg is perhaps the most pop- 
ular, though many claim the Kansas to be 
superior to the Gregg. Both have been on 
the market long enough to be well tested, 
and are not sold at the hizh pric3 of novel- 
ties, but at reasonable prices. 

Yet we have seen bushes growing wild 
along the side of old walls and fences that 
were as productive, and boreas large and 
sweet berries as any cultivated bushes we 
ever saw. Any one who knows of such 
bushes growing wild will do well to mark 
them when bearing, and remove them in the 
falltoalocality where they can be cared 
for, and give them an opportunity to show 
just what they are capable of. Such plants 
are chance seedlings, and like other ssed- 
lings there may be one among s thousand 
worthy of preservation and cultivation, and 
that one should be eaved and cherished. 


The Atlanta Journal gives the following 
account of a remedy for the San Jose scale 
which is said by a California fruit grower 
to be efficacious whenever tried. He said it 
was discovered bya farmer who was pre- 
paring a mixture to klil ticks on his sheep, 
ane accidentally splashed some on a scale- 
infected tree. In a few days he noticed 
thatthe scale had disappeared from that 
tree, and he tried it on others with the rame 
effect. We will quote his own words: 

“ That discovery has been a boon of ines- 
timable value to the peach growers of our 
State. Care should be taken in the prepa- 
ration of the mixture. The formula is 20 
pounds of the best sulphur to 20 pounds of 
the best lime and 10 pounds of salt. The 
lime is first slacked. The salt is then dis- 
solved in a separate tank and the brine is 
added tothe lime. The sulphur is next pu: 
in with safficient water to make a very thin 
liqaid. ‘he whole is then boiled for at 
least two hours. If boiled a shorter length 
of time the mixture is less efficacious. More 
water is then added alone, 100 gallons to 
the quantity used, after which it is sprayed 
on the trees while still warm. In spraying 
an especially designed contrivance is used. 
In parts of California there are men who 
make “ spraying” a regular business. Some 
growers hire the work done, while others 
do it themselves. The total costof spraying 
a tree is about 24 cents. Most growers spray 
their trees once a year, although the scale 
may not return in four or five years.”’ 

He also claims that the trees are benefited 
not only in ridding them of the insect pest, 
but that the mixture acts as a fertilizer, giv 
ing the bark a fresher appearance, and even 
extending its beneficial influence to the fruit. 





Apple Export. 


The total apple shipments to European 
ports for the week ending March 11, 1899, 
were 13,658 barrele, including 6602 barrels to 
Liverpool, 6927 barrels to London, 589 bar- 
rels to Glasgow and 140 barrels various. 
The exports included 2372 barrels from 
Boston, 1445 barreis from New York, 315 
barrels from Portland, 7271 barrels from 
Halifax and 2255 barrels from St. John 
N. B. For the same week last year the 
apple shipments were 16,406 barrels. The 
total shipments thus far this season have 
been 1,171,657 barrels, against 836,354 barrels 
for the same time last year. The shipments 
in detail to date have been 217,908 barrels 
from Boston, 146,912 barrels from New 
York, 132,895 barrels from Portland, 406,705 
barrels from Montreal, 218,705 barrels from 
Halifax and 48,532 barrels from St. John, 
N. B. 





One bushel of corn meal is worth nearly 
three bushels of oata as food for fattening 





The Spring Menths 


Are most likely to find your blood impure and 
lacking in the red corpuscles which enable It to 
carry nourishment to the nerves and other 
organs. Therefore you feel weak, tired and 
listless and are troubled with spring humors. 
Relief is given by Hood’s Sarsaparilia, which 
purifies, enriches and vitalizes the blood. 

Hood’s Pilis cure biliousness. Mailed for 26 
eents by OC. I. Hood & Oo., Lowell, Mass. 








The readers of this paper will be pleased to 
learn that there is at least one dreaded disease 
that science has been able to cure in all ite 
stages, and thetis Oatarrhb. Haill’s Oatarrn Cure 
is the only positive cure now known to the medi- 
cal fraternity. Oatarrh being a constitutional 
disease, requires a constitutional treatment. 
Hali’s Catarrh Oure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system, thereby destroying tie foundation 
of toe disease, and giving the patient strength by 
bailéing up the constitution and assisting nature 
n doing its work. The proprieters have 30 much 
faith in its curative powers, that they offer One 
iHundred Doliars for any case that it falls tocure. 
Send for list of testimonials. Address 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo._0. 

Sold by Druggiste, 76c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








FARM DAIRY 


BUTTER OUTFITS 


MAKING 


“Special Offer. | Freight paid by us 


MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. CO. 
crt Ow A. 


IwTow, I 








HERMAN VILLE 
RE TAMWORTH AND Pigs 


DUROC- JERSY 
DUROGC-JERSEY-YORKSHIRE CROSS 
( The ideal bacon cross for profit) 

Stock, (ready to wean) on hand and for sale. 

Orders booked, 


Hermanville Farm, Hermanville, P. &. 


Canada 





The DOMESTIC SHEEP. 


By HENRY STEWART, 
World's Highest Authority on Sheep 
“The ‘Domestic Sheep’ should be in the hands 
of every sheepman in the country. The morelt 
look through it the more I am pleased with it.""— 
Hon. James Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture. 
lt treats in a practical and exhaustive manner 
the Science of Breeding; What crosses are admis- 
sible and desirable; the development of type; the 
formation and management of flocks, large and 
emall. Sheep diseases and how to treat them 
Sheep dipping and dips—their uses and abuses 
The successful breeding and feeding of mu tcn 
sheep and lambs, The growth of special summer 
and winter crops for sheep and their relative 
value. The nature, fiber, growth, grades, prepara- 
tion and marketing of wool. Sheep barns, sheds, 
feeding devices, hurdles, etc., illustrated. The 
influence of climate, soils and environment on the 
development of sheep. Illustrations of the dif- 
ferent breeds in rich half tones of typical sheep, 
and every other subject germane to the sheep, 
wool and mutton industry. This new book, of 
372 pages and 165 illustrations, is an invaluable 
guide to the new beginner, and a wise counsellor 
to the older sheepman. It is the crowning work 
of an emineat, +r and enthusiastic student 
st sheep life in all sheep countries. Postpaid 
1.50. 


Address 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, 
Besten, Mass. 


POULTRY KEEPING 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Beok, Telling Rew 
te De It, and Ail Abeut Prefitable 
Weoultry Raising. 


Containing Chapters on How to ‘Make $500 a 
year Keeping Poultry; Poultry Yards and 
Houses; Ohoice of Breeds; Care of Poultry; Set- 
ting the Hen aad Incubation; Hatching and Oare 
of Obicks; Fattening and Preparing Foultry for 
Market; Diseases cf Poultry; Ducks, Geese and 
Turkeys; Caponizing; Receipts and Incubators; 
Use cf Green Bone for Poultry, etc. 

Send to any address on receipt of twenty-five 
ents. Stamps taken. Mention the PLOUGHMAN. 


WALNOT PUBLISHING CO., 
Bex 3144, Bosten, Mass 
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Potash. 


NOUGH of it must be 
contained in fertilizers, 
otherwise failure will surely 
result. See that it is there. 
Our books tell all about 
fertilizers. They are sent 
Jree to all farmers applying 


for them. 





GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York, 





Quincy Mutual 


Fire Insurance Co, 


INCORPORATED x 1861. 7 
MMENCED BUSINESS IN 1861 
Onas. A. HOWLAND’ WILLIAM H. Fay, u 


President. Secretary 


CASH FUND JANUARY 1, 1899, $642,023 43 
AMOUNT AT RISK, $34,042,165.00 


Losses paid during past year $3] ,436.80 
Dividends paid during past 
$69,649.31 


24, 376.90 
SURPLUS OVER REINSURANCE, 
$384,531.58 


WHEN IN BOSTON, STOP AT THE 


MERICAN 


HOUSE ° 


Hanover St., near Scollay 8q. 


Wearest of the large hotels to Union Statien, 
Steamers, business and amusement centres, 


LARGEST ROOMS in the city for the 
price ($1.00 per day and upward). Steam heat 
end electric light in every room in the house. 

,000. has just been spent on the house, giving 
patrons every modern improvement and conven- 
tence at moderate prices. 

EUROPEAN PLAN. The special break- 
faste at 40 cents and table d’hote dinner at 
cents are famous. 


yea ar aa 
GAIN IN SURPLUS DURING 
PAST YEAR. - - - 





C. A. JONES. = 
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CAPONIZING SETS, 


We have several sets of the Philadelphia! Ca- 
ponizing Instromente, manufactured by Geo. P. 
Pilling & Son, slightly damaged, though in per- 
fect conditien for successfal use. We will sell 
cheap. Address 

“ RB. F., Box 2065. Boston. 


SMALL'S CALF FEEDER. 
ak ER EY - 
highest market prices for veal or dairy. 

rite for free circulars. 

J. B. Small & Co., Boston, Masa 


HATCH CHICKENS 
- BY STEAM—rith the @ 
simple, perfect, self-regulating 


EXCELSIOR jXCUBATOR 


Thousands in successful operation. 
Lowest priced Ist-clase hatcher made. 
GEO, H, STAHL, 

114 to 122 &. 6th &t.. Quincy, Ill. 
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THE BUSINESS HEN 


Breeding and Feeding Poultry for Profi 
A condensed practical encyclopedia of 


profitabig 
| SPR, BS rece bre at 


= it and others. phe — 
n questions about pou 
5000 profit’ Carefull edited by KW. Cok 
tingwood. A collection of the most valuable ar- 
ticles on poultryever written. Starting with the 
question ‘‘ What is an Egg?" } magmonses = > 
. tions for developin 
( yu egg into a “ Business Hen.” 
estions Incubation, care of chicks, 
treatment of diseases, selection and breeding, feed- 
ing and housing, arediscussed in a clear and dimple 
manner. Two successful egg-farms are described 
in detail. On one is a flock 
Answered:< 6oo hens that average 
: querswpenmpeseh per year? 
In short, this is the best book for all who love '‘ the 
little American Ben” that has ever been printed. 


Price in paper cover 40 cents. 


For Sale bv Mass Ploughman, 





for it 


Grocer 


rue gist and 
bs 


GEO. C.GOODWIN CO.BOSTON 


Ask your C 











How to 


TU RKEYS. Crow Them. 





* A 


No book in existence gives an ade 
quate account of the turkey,—its devel. 
opment from the wild state to tlie various 
breeds, and complete directions for 
breeding, feeding, rearing and market- 
ing these beautiful and profitable birds 

Tne present book is an effort to fil) 
‘this gap. It is based upon the experi 
emce of the most successful experts |) 
airkey growing, both as breeders of fanc 
— and as raisers of turkeys for mar 

et. 

The prize-winning papers out of nearly 
200 essays submitted by the most success 
ful turkey growers in America are em- 
bodied, and thereis alsogiven one essay 
on turkey culture, from different parts of 
the country, including Canada and New 
Brunswick, that the reader may see what 
wags have proven successful in each 





Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, 12me 
Price, postpaid, $1.00. 


Address Mass. Ploughman. Boston. 
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"The old library et the cost of $850,000 | 
wasn't exactly a Monday bargain. 





General Alger has ordered that a salute 
shall be fredat Brooklyn Navy Yard when 
the steamer eball srrivein New York with 
the bodies of those who died in Cuba and 
Porto Rico. This may be some consolation 
to their bereaved families and friends, bat 
they would like better to hear that General 
Alger and his incompetent subordinate staff 
officers had been fired from the positions 
they disgrace. 





Ambassador Choate is having a “ beauti- 
ful time’ in Great Britain. Bat they are 
usually nice over there to our ministers. 
They liked Mr. Lowell very much and Mr. 
Bayard also, while they were extremely 
sorry to part with Mr. Hay. Perhaps the 
fact that the ambassador’s wife is charm-, 
ing accounts somewhat for Mr. Choate’s 
success. It speaks volumes when a man, 
upon being asked—as Mr. Choate was not | 
long ago—whom he would wish tobe if he. 
were not himself, replies—ass he did: “ Mra. 
Choate’s second husband.” 








Here is the latest reason why women. 
should have the suffrage. It comes strong 
and ardent straight from the last meeting of 
the Massachusetts Woman Suff age Assocla- 
tlon: ** R»solved, That we call attention to 
the need of economy, and recommend woman 
suffrage as a step toward it, because it is 
harder for a woman to get a dollar than itis 
for a man, andlong practice in making a 
little cash go as far as porsible has trained 
most women to economy.”” Yes, skimp on 
lights and save money for luncheons. This, 
would be woman’s economy. 

Playing at the business of establishing 
Rovernment seems to be about all that 
the Cuban legislative assembly is fit for. 
The same my be said of the Pailippine so 
called representative government, which 
seems to be altogether hidden In Agutnaldo’s 
coat sleeve or otherwise kept wholly ander 
his control. Genera! Brooks is fally author- 
iz2d to break up the Cabau assembly, which 
has become about as great a nusiance as 
was the hypocritical and unrepresentative 
Long Parliament of England, which held on 
to power for 11 years and dared not trust an 
election by the people because it knew that 
if England had a chance to vote it would re- 
pudiate it. Thus are the events of 250 years 
ago being reproduced in onr modern times 
in Cabs. 


If Radyard Kipling after his full re- 
covery from illness wants to write a poem 
about “ woman’’ to offset hia satire on 
woman's frivolity and heartlessness in 
“The Vampire,” he will possibly do even 
better than Sir Walter Ssott did, perhaps, 
after he had recovared from sickness under 
woman’s tender ministrations: 

O, woma, In our boars of ease, 
Uncerta'n, coy and hard to please, | 
And variable as the shade | 
By the ligh* qhivering aspen made, | 
When pain and anguish wring the brow 
A ministering angel thou. 
There are bere four iines of criticism of 
woman t»)twoin her praise. We are sure 
Mc. K'pling can excel this. 


—_ << 


The report of Paymaster Sternberg at 
Manila that ten per cent. of the volunteer 
soldiers now there desire to be discharged 
there, that they may enter into mining, agri- 
culture or other business, is an indication of 
the opinion they hold of the country 
and the opportunity for progress and pros- 
perity when the islands shall come under 
American control. No smali part of the 
present prosperity of the Southern States la 
due io the Northern soldiers who went there 
toenter into business after the rebellion 
was crushed, and many of those who have 
returned from Caba and Porto Rico are 
ready to go to those islands for the same 
purpose, or will be as soon as they have re- 
covered from the effacts of sem!-starvation 
and rotten beef. 














Clover seed is not very expensive this 
spring, and even when it is dearest the dif- 
ference in cost between a light and heavy 
seeding amounts to but a few cents per acre. 
Under favorable circumstances a light 
eeading will sp-ead so that the second 
year it will cover all the ground. But the 
first year there will be bare spots among 
the clover, where ragweed and other annual 
weeds will grow and produce seed | 
which will ‘keep the Isnd _ foul 
with weeds for many years thereafter. | 
If seeded heavily clover is an efficient | 
destroyer of the annual weeds, and it will 
evan keep down that worst of the perennials, | 
the Canada thistle. Bat so soon as the) 
clover is plowed the thistle will thrive all 
the more for the rich soll which decaying 
clover roots have made for them. 








A Connecticut correspondent of the Naw 
York Examiner, Ray. Allyn K. Foster, 
complains about the increase of divorces in 


study American industrial conditions, an 
report as to the probability of their per- 
manency. He will find that even in New 
England the boom of prosperity which 
began inthe West has at last come. Our 


Eastern manofacturers are not only starting 


up mills, bat have enough faith in the 
future to increase wages also. They were 
hardest hit by the panic, because labor in 
the New England States has always had a 
better share of the profits of prc- 
duction than it has in the West and 
South. That left the margin of profit 
very small. When the demand sud- 
denly fell off, partly because so many 
laboring men were out of work, the mana- 
facturers had to stop running,for they were 
producing ataloss. Yet they know they 
oan produce even at higher wages cheaper 
than their competitors. This has given us 
the world’s markets. It is largely the 
good prospect of opsning China to civiliza 
tion with the “‘ open-door’’ policy that gives 
business men confidence in the futare. If 
the United States has a fair chance for 
trade with Agia, our prosperity will increase 
and endure. If not, all our manufacturers 
can soon produce an overstock of goods, 
with another era of depression following. 





Concerning Women and Men, 


There is a notable tendency nowadays to 
discus: vital social and economic questions 
apon the lines of sex. The uphoiders of 
the woman’s club, the woman’s page and 
woman’s rights never permit themselves to 
get awsy from the “Woman Question.” 
They forget, utterly, it would seem, that 
** Male and female created He them and He 
saw that it was good.”” Even in education,as 
Mrs. Helen Watterson Moody has brightly 


| pointed out, we are insisting apon differen- 


tiation and training our girls upon the lines 
of sex,—the other s:x. 

The many who enjoyed the keer hamor 
and sound good sense of what Mre. Mooly 
said so well in her little book, “ The Ua- 
quiet Sox,” wil! be very giad to see that slie 


| is working along the same line of thought 


in the series of admirable papsre now ap- 
pearivg in the Ladies’ Home Journal. The 
agitators who proclaim that women need to 
be freed from the oppression of “ that 
tyrant man” are talking sheer nonsenee, 
though, rather od‘ly, there seeme to be in 
their doctrine a specious something or other 
which recommends itself to women of more 
than average intelligence. Yet it is none 
the less on this account a false doctrine,and 
a heresy which would lead to the worst kind 
of schism. 

All this Mr:. Moody recogniz32, and she 
refuses, therefore, to discuss women asa 
segregated species. N»t that she has any 
kind of a “patform.” That were quite 
contrary to her methods. She simply talks 
to women and men, or perhaps it would be 


tutions are ina bad way. He tried to com- 
pliment Mr.Schuarz by remarking that if Mr. 
Schurz had been the candidate no one who 
voted for him would ever forget the name. 
Well, why does not Mr. Adams become a 
resident of the State where Mr.Schurz lives, 
and use his inflaenes to boom his friend for 
Congress or for any other office for which 
he is eligible? That would so interest Mr. 
Adams in polities that even if Mr. Schurz 
was not nominated, as he very likely might 
not be,he could not thereafter profess ignor- 
ance a3 to who was his succossfal compet- 
itor. 

Both M-. Scbu’z and his eulogist have 
ev'd»ntly “soared on politics,” or in other 
words hava poli{ioal dyspepsia, which gives 
them that holler-than-thou feeling with 
which ordinary politicans are regarded as 
being ur fit for educatedand intelligent men 
to assdclate with. The latter are reformers, 
and like nothing better than to talk about 
their own superiority to the mags of success- 
ful politicians whom they always call ‘‘ the 
mechine.” O! courss the reformers have 
their “machine” also, but their habit of 
standing aloof from all other politicians as 
corrupt and dishonorable, d'sgusts most 
sensib‘e p2ople,and therefore the reformer’s 
“machine” cannot asually b) worked. If 
by any accident, however, they obtain a 
chance for political power no class of ma- 
chine politiciansare so ob3treperous in their 
d mand for cffiie as these same reformers. 
‘They claim these on the logical ground that 
the Mormon charch once claimed the earth. 
They were the saints, self professed, and 
whatever D:ity owned b2longed to them as 
the Lord’s reprasentatives. More than 
twenty years ago Senator Roscoe Conkling, 
in Rochester, N. Y., denounced this Phari- 
sgsim in politics as it deeerved. 

The best citizen is he who has faith in our 
institutions, and is therefore willing to act 
with the largest body of his fellow citizens 
whom he can get toact with him. Many 
newspapers are so in the habit of denounc 
ing all against whom apy popular clamor is 
raised that they weaken their own infiu- 
ence. People don’; baileve that the best 
abused men now in political life, who are 
generally those who hava been longest suc- 
cessfal, are worse than the men who have 
been d nouncing them. This habit of 
wholesale denunciation is, perhaps, rather 








| papers then it isin those of any other city. 
| This has already placed some daily news- 
| papers out of touch with the rest of the 
| country, and has thereby made this section 
of the Union less inflaential than it of rigbt 
‘should be. It originally arose from the aa- 
| sumption that, as New Eogland, with the 
| earliest and greatest universities and col- 
leges, long was a centre of light for the 


| Adams appears to have that idea, thouzh 


'the whole country is only amused at this 


more common among Boston dally news- | 


when cow peas and erimson clover can be 
bought at a reasonable figure. 

** We atarted too late in the season to ob- 
tain a good farm, and I am glad now that 
we did. With as in New Jersey, both land- 
lord and tenant recogniz> the value of sod. 
It is a say!ng with us that one can grow a 
fair crop of anything by merely plow'ng 
under a sod. Most landlords in our country 
believe thet it takes three or four years to 
get a good sod. I have found that | can get 
a good one in six months without 
practically interfering with other crops. 
We found an old place without 
character, and with the reputation of 
starving its tenants. For 12 years tenant 
after tenant had made a mere living upon it. 
The soll was light and thin, without cbar- 
acter or color. Wegotit ata low rent be- 
cause of its reputation. Oar problem was 
to restore it at a profit by using high-class 
fertilizors and green crops asmanure. We 
made a resolution that we would buy no 
stable manure, but thatthe farm must feed 
itself, except fur the chemical fertilizers 
that we propose using. 

** We did not expect the first year’s croys 
would be satisfactory, and they were not. 
We got ou~ small fruits well started and 
raised fair crops of potatoes, sweet corn, 
tomatoes and melons. There was some- 
thing the matter with that land, and the 
problem was to discover the disease. We 
found that it had simply lost its character. 
| Analysis showed that the soil contained 
| erude plant food enough for 300 good crops. 
| Ite character was gone. It was in the po- 
' sition of a strong, big man, who, through 
‘abuse or disappointment, has lost ambition 
and character. After one year’s work on 
the soll, we knew that lime and organic 
matter would giva that soil the character 
and ability to appreciate and alilizs the fer- 
tilizsr we put into it. 

“Tam frank to say that high-grade fer- 
tilizersalone were not satisfactory on this 
thin soll. Use them as heavily as we wou'd, 
we could not obtain more than a fair crop. 
The success obtained with the use of basic 
slag indicated that the land needed either 
phosphoric acid or lime, and in order to 
make eure of our ground we decided that 
both were necessary. The greatest need of 
| that soil was humus or organic matter. Oo 
|such Iight open soils I notice that the 
‘humus quickly disappears or barns out, 








|Our neighbors were right in saying 
|that we could not farm without ma- 
|nure,bat they were wrong in saying 
|that we could not finda substitate for the 
| dang of animals. Your dairyman will keep 
half his great farm in hay and ensilage 
/corn. This provides the manare for other 
| gultivated crops. The strength of one part 
of the farm thus goes to the other. instead 


| whole country, it would alwaysbeso. Mr. of dividing our farm into two parts for this, 


/manure production, we divided the year 
|} into two parts; @ summer crop is grown 


more correct to say talks to women of their) otongion, and It is amused at Mr. Adams’s | between frost and frost; after thas comes a 


duties towards men, talks, too, not aggres- 


| sively, but persuasively, almost preaches, 


indeed, the while she eubtly makes her 
point. 

This writer seems tous to be doing what 
needed to be done. In taking it for granted 
that marriage is a natural social state as 


| well as a sacrament, and that if our men and 
| women would not have society sadly dis- 
| integrated they must recogniz ) their respon- 


sibility in this matter, she makes a huge 


| stride towards rettling the ‘‘quastion of the | 
sexes.” Mo.eover, she believes that the 
| mass of young men and young women desire 


to enter worthily apon this responsibility. 
The responsibility once assumed, there 
come duties of wives toward their hus- 


| bands as well as duties of husbands towards 


their wives. Nowadays we hear so much 


| «expense. 





Our Standing Army. 
If one of our senators, when the bill for 


had gravely mads the statement that the 
Ualted States already had a standing army 
of more than a quarter of a million men, 
people would have thought he was insane. 

Yet he would not have been far from 
right, and possibly under estimated instead 
|of exaggerated the number (we have not 
exact figures at hand), if he had been allud- 
ing to those who perform in this country the 
doties which are expected to devolve upon 
the soldiers of other countries. 

Thus the famous gendarmes of France, 
| probably numbering some 30,000 to 40,000 





increasing the army was under discussion, | 


about the latter, and so little of the former, |™2. re @ part of the standing army of 
that we have come to think that women are , France, and the very pick and flower of the 


] , it is only men who ®'™y: men who have served one or more 
al kel ithe emniee of the married | erms of enlistment with good reputations 
state. To hear, for instance, that “ marriage | fr courage and general good conduct. They 
is for women a serious and steady oc-| are the police of France, distributed 
cupation,” is ikea bit of a new gospel. | throughout the Republic, from regiments in 
Women who have been workers side by side | Paris to corporal’s guards in small villages, 
with men very often marry with the cheerful Dut performing police duty, preserving the 


‘eonviction that now atlast they can‘ do| peace, pursuing and arresting criminals, 


things outside ” which they have never be- and all other excepting the detective duty, 
fore found time to do. There are few | yet under command of the generals of the 


women, Mrs. Moody opines, who can man- 
age this, and yet keep a rich and snffi- 
clent personality for their own families. 
They are like the setting hen who tried to 
mind the doorbell, with sad result to the 


| doorbell, her egzs and herself. 


** Wives mast deal squarely by their hus- 
bands!’ What, noright to ask aman to 
match ribbon forthe new hat ashe goe1 
down town to earn the family bread? As- 
surediy, no right, and still less right to 


| worry him with the cook’s ill temper or 


the kitchen range’s idiosyncrasies after he 
has come back from the driving compe- 
tition of the day’s business. ‘‘ The more 
a man is able to look forward to his 
home as his sure refuge from care, the 


| more his affections will centre in it, and in 


the heartening comrade who makes it for 
him ‘a aweet wayside inn, for comfort and 
repose.’ ” 

The home is the central source of all 


| sound, social doctrine. Therefore, to make 


the home right, men and women must work 
together, sanely, sensibly and sweetly. 





Who Are the Be:3t Citizens! 


Jastat the present time a good deal is 
said about the necessity of educationa 


that State. This reminds us of an old story qualifications as precedent to the right to 
which shows that long azo this compleint exercise suffrage. A great many people in 
was made by Connecticut clergymen. Itis the South want to disfranchise the colored 
of a time when the legislature granted yoters, ostensibly because they are too ig- 
divorces, as is still done in D:laware. norantto be trusted with the ballot, really 


Mach of the legislative time was occupied from a hatefal and unworthy prejadics | 
in heariag divorce cases. It was very easy against black as the symbol of servitude, | 


to get a divore®, provided the applicant had which has come down to as from the times, a 
political influence of the right kind. One generation ago, when nine-tenths of all the 
year an old clergyman was chosen torepre- golored people in half the country were 
sent his town in the Leg'slature, andhe was held as slaves. These colored men and 
somewhat indignant at the amount of time women, through such men and institutions 
the hearing of these personal matters re-| as President Booker T. Washington and the 
quirel O.1e day among the “ business of | Taskegee (Ala.) Institute, are fast outgrow- 
the hoase”’ was an application for divorce ing these un-American prejadices against 
by a couple whom the clergyman had mar- their color. But they are not being educated 
ried a few years before. Instantly the fast enough to prevent such reactionary and 
clergyman legislator arose and repeated the anti-American restrictions of suffrage as 
impromp‘u lines: Louisiana and Mississippi have adopted, 
For cutt\og all convections famed and as are now proposed for the State con- 
Connect'cut is fairly named ; stitutions of North and South Carolina. 
Each legisiator seems to say, If it ba said that the ignorant man who 
What you connect I out away.” has not learned tu read and write is a dan- 
We are nottold whether this witty sally ger to the body politic, mach more danger- 
prevented the loosing of the irksome bonds, | ous areaclass of educated and generally 
bat it probably hastened the reform which intelligent men all over the country who 
took from the Legislature the power to boas\ that they pay no attention to politics, 


army and their regimental officers. 

If such duties were assigned to th 
enlisted men of the Ualted States, or to de 
tails of the best among them, instead of toa 
aniformed p lice, it would not meet general 
approval here. It would seem too much 
like being under martial law, yet such a 
method of policing our cities and villages 
would not be without some features to rec- 
ommend it. 

The gendarmes of France are not chosen 
from any one political party or because of 
their political opinions. They are respon- 
sible for their work where they are sta- 
tioned, but are not under the control of the 
officials of cities or towns. They are not 
political henchmen, heelers or supporters of 
any individual excepting the head of the 
national government and the commander of 
the army. They cannot be discharged or 
removed at the will of a mayor. If they 
are in pursuit of a criminal they are not 
livited by any boundaries except those 
of the republic itself, and need not follow 
their man to a city or town line and see him 
escape without hindrance by the police of 
the adjoining district. 

Bat while this system is not likely to be 
adopted in the United States, it would seem 
that this isto be and should be the system 
ir the islands which we have obliged the 
Spanish government to surrender to our 
ecntrol; if it is not a permanent pol cy 
there, it should be the policy for many 
years if we maintain our jurisdiction over 
them. Soldiers will command more respect 
than citizen police, and will prove more 
efficient at less exp:n:e 





Market Garde aing. 


Herbert Coliingwood of New York deliv- 
ered a lecture on *‘ Market Gardening’’ be- 
fore the Massachusetts Horticultaral Soci- 
ety on Saturday morning, March 11, of 
which the following is an abstract: 

“Tam not sure thatthe methods we fol- 
low on our little place will be specially use- 
ful or interesting to exp3rt gardeners. I 
have onlyasmall story of a small enter- 
prise; others may perhaps build large theo- 
ries upon my small facts. One thing I 
have to be proud of, and that is, that 1 
have saved a farm. I have given char- 
acter and value toa despised and rejected 
plece of ground; and yet I cannot take the 
whole credit, since my friends, chemical 


grant divorces and gave it to the courts. 
Getting married is a solemn-enough basi- 
ness, but getting a divorce is much more s0, 
as the marriage relation where love exists 
cannot be severed witbout lacerating the 


and who either do not vote at all, or are so 
indifferent that they do not know even the 
names of the candidates they vote for. Yet 
such an avowal was openly and shamelessly 
made by Charles Francis Adams a few days 





hearts of both parties to It. ago at a dinner in honor of Mr. Carl Scharz, 
_—_ on his 70th birthday. Mr. Adams is one 

The financiers of Europe, and more es- of a family honored most highly in the 
pecially of Great Britain, are greatly inter- State and nation, but though this honest 
ested in the question whether the prosperity confession of his dereliction in the duties of 
which almost every section of this country | American citizenship may be good for his 
now enjoys is an ephemeral boom, or soul, it proves Hiimto be less worthy of 
whether it will continue. Most of them citizsnship than the most ignorant voter, 
sold American securities when the boom who may barely be ableto read enough to 
began, and now they do not know where! puthisname on the voting lists, but who 
they areat. They certainly cannot buy any tries his best to keep posted about politics 
valaable properties here as cheaply as they and the condition of the country. . 
could two years or even one year Pvssibly Mr. Adams did not mean this as 
ago. The Sun says that Mr. George|aconfession. He rather glories in the fact 
Paich, one of the editors of the Lon-| that he does not vote, and thinks that some. 








fertilizers, cow peas and crimson clover, 
have done most of the work. We were 
driven out into the country on to the soil, 
because we found that the only place where 
one of moderate means can take care of 
a large family profitably. My conviction 
is that poor land, reasonably convenient of 
access to the town, is the best place for 
poor men. Oatofthe poverty of the man 
riches may come to the land. In New 
York city the business men, instead of 
rauning milesaway from the Battery for 
new building places, simply put up 20 
stories on the site of the old five-story build- 
ing. They increase the capacity of the old 
lot. The man hunting after a home may 
imitate them by getting hold of cheap, poor 
land near a town, and by economical means 
increasing its capacity for crop production. 
There is no longer any need for a man to 





don Statist, has arrived in New York to| how this shows that American tree insti- 





run away from New England after a farm, 


/manare crop to occupy the ground uutil 
| the next planting time, to ba plowed under 
in time for another sammer crop. 

“We rely upon two humus crop’, the 
|early black cow pea and crimson clover. 
Early in August of the firat year we sowed 
crimson clover seed all through the sweet 
corn at the last cultivation. We used about 
12 pounds per acre, and hung a small drag 
or block behind the cultivator, so as to 
scrape or level off the ‘soil; then we let is 
alone. It came up in less than 36 hourr, 
but it was poor little stuff to begin wiih, and 
we lost faith in it 50 times before spring, 
and a doz3n times after that. It hung on, 
however, and by the middle of May stood a 
perfect mat 18 Inches high all over the field. 
There was a great temptation to cat and 


care it, but we reasoned that the soil needed 


it more than the scock, and it was all plowed 
under and rolled down before planting. 

“In one corner of the farm was ai field, so 
poor and thin that the neighbors selected 
it asa place to bury their old horses. That 
first year I believed that even such poor 
thin soll could be made to produce a fair 
crop with the use of fertilizars alone. A 
part of the soll, therefore, we planted to 
swesct corn with a heavy dressing of corn 
fertilizer. The rest of the field was chopped 
up with the cutaway harrow, fertilized 
with basic slag and kainit and planted with 
five pecks of early biack cow peas per 
acre. These peas madea good growth, and 
io August we sowed crimson clover seed 
right among the pea vines. The following 
spring that field was covered with a dark 
mat of vines, fully equal, in my estimation, 
to 20 good loads of manure per acre. The 
sweet corn planted with fertilizer alone 
made a fair growth so long as the moisture 
lasted. When the ears should have formed 
adrought felluponus. This field stands at 
the head of a long valley and the hot winds 
of summer blow across it. The ground was 
s> parched and dry that hardly a perfect 
ear could form. This year we tried the 
strip again as an experiment, alongside the 
field where the cow peas were worked 
under. Daring the hot weather of early 
August one could tell that strip without the 
humus half a mile away by the faded and 
drooping leaves of the corn. With the 
same fertilizer there were bat few good ears 
on this strip, while where the cow peas 
were plowed under we raised over $6) 
worth of ears. We are convinced, there- 
fore, that on these light sands vegetable 
matter is peculiarly necessary to obtain the 
best results with fertilizer. Our firs ~:ar 
was spent in getting ready; the last as 
a result of our humus crops and cu,.. vation 
we more than doubled our output, and by 
so doing, doubled our home supply of 
manure. Assoon as possible after laying 
by or digging our crop we covered the farm 
with cow peas, crimson clover or rye. It is 
now covered with these living or.dead crops, 
and I will take the farm as it stands today, 
as shown on this map. and give you the pedi- 
gee of each field, and tell you what we 
planned for the summer campaign.” 


—— 





The receipts of butter have been light 
this week, aud some grades are held a half- 
cent higher than last week, but buyers are 
unwilling to pay any more, and will takea 
good article at 20 cents or less in place of 
the extra above 20 cents. The best grades 
in cold storage are well cl<aned ont, and 
fresh made must take iis place with 
buyers. With a fair demand for ex- 
port trade, and the usual home demand, 
dealers do not want to make any conces- 
sions in prices until they see more liberal 
receipts, and a better quality of fresh made 
than is coming now. Prices do not go down 
at Western points of butser supply, and it is 
said that the oatput of the creameries docs 
not increase much. We think we shall not 
see much decline until cows get to grass, on 
the really high grades. 

The receipts of batter at Boston for the 
week were 11,854 tubs and 24 799 boxes, a 
total weight of 587,517 pounds, of which 6680 
were for export, leaving 580,837 pounds for 
loca! trade, against 542.431 pounds the pre- 
vious week and 624,660 pounds correspond- 
ing week last year. This shows a slight 
increase over the week before, but a de- 
crease as compared with last year. For 
Monday and Tuesday of this week receipts 
are a little more than last year. 

The exports of butter from Boston for the 
week were 106,075 pounds, against 33,829 
pounds the corresponding week last year. 
From New York the exports fo: the week 
were 3906 tubs, and from Montreal by the 


, 





way of Portland and St. J sho, N. B., abont 
3000 packages. Included in the steamer 
Castilian’s cargo, wreckel on the Nova 
Sootia coast, were 1829 packages of butter 
and 4811 boxes of cheese. 

The atatement of the Q \incy Market Cold 
Storage Company for the week is aa fol- 
lows: Pat in, nothing, taken ont 3880 tubs, 
stock 13,997 tubs, against 8221 tubs the same 
time last year. The Esstern Company re- 
porte a stock of only 287 tubs, snd with this 
added, the total|atock is 14 284 tubs,—about 
6000 tubs more than a yearago. There was 
an error of over 3000 tubs in the stock 
credited to the Eastern Company last week. 





The vegetable trade is dail this week, per- 
haps because s0 much was done last week. 
Prices hold fairly steady as there is no over 
supply. Beets and carrois 50 to 60 cantea 
bashel for old, new hothouse beets $1 75 to 
$2adozen bunches. Fiat turnips a little 
dull at 50 cents a box, White French $1 25 to 
$1.75 a barrel, end yeliow $1.25. Parsnips 
variable in quality, 60 cents to $1 a bushel. 
Good onions firm at $2.25 to $250a barrel. 
Leek and chives 75 centeadoz2n bunches. 
Radishes from 30 to 40 cents a doz2n, 
and salsify $1.25. Celery $5.50 to $650 a 
box and not handsome at boat pricas. No. 
1 cucumbers 12 to 15 cents each by box. No 
peppersin. A few good ones would bring 
$2.50 a case. Artichokes $1 25a bushel. 

Cabbags are firm at $1.75 to $2 a barrel. 
Cauliflowers are small but the price is not, 
$2.25 to $2 50 a case. No+prouts. Spinach 
$3 25 to $3 50 a barrel, beet greens 80 cents 
to $iabox, and dandelions $137 to $1.50 
Very poorly blanched endive sold at 75 
cents a box, and parsley at $2 50 to $2 75. 
Tomatoes a’ 35 to 374 cents a pound for hot" 
house,and $2.25 to $2.75 a case for Southern. 
Rhubarb $7 to $8 per hundred pounda, and 
asparagus at $3 to $350 a dozan small 
bunches. Mushrooms, native, 90 centsa 
pound. Sqriash 90 cents to $1 for all kinds 
if good per barrel. Western Hubbard $12 
to $15 per ton. 

Potatoes are in only moderate sapply, with 
a steady demand and prices advancing. 
Aroostook Hebrons extra 70 to 73 cents a 
bushel, and a few of the best at 75 cents, 
fair to good 65 to 68 cents. R 96, extra, 75 





to 80 cents, Green Mountains 75 cents, Da- | 


| kota Red 65 cants, Triamph 60 to 65 cents, 
York State, Green Mountain and Roral 70 











AGood GreamSeparato; 


THE BEST OF FARM INVESTMENTS. 


McEwensaville, P; 1.8 1ROR 
“The ‘Alpha-Baby’ separator which I 1., Dec, 26, 189 











purchased about two mor thsa 
iths ago 








.is giving pertect satisfaction, Wher a: ana met} leas 

a ound of butter to the cow Hhes = on ; — _- we were losin 
believe it. I am now inclined to say, like the Quer n of a em, I did not 
viewed the riches of Solomon, that the half bas never been ¢ ig ey he 
told me of one-half the actual benefit which the use of the ae eve 
bring. This I discovered after one week Strial, People w c uld hardly be an 
me if I were to give the entire truth of what the separator h “de : a “enc 
{ had been selling from 12 to 14 Ibs. of butter per week Seteen oe for me 
chine. rhere has not been one week since that I have not sold - . oe ie o 
#5 lbs. My records are very carefully kept and I have the fie on ae 
forit. This certainly goes toshow very decidedly that a cream « 8 to show 
the best paying machine on the farm. It is like money dravy it cparator = 
it works rain or shine, Sundaysand every other day. It pay sa high sept ay 
interest on money invested than anything else in which a farmercee 
It gives a clean profit every day in ‘the year, whil any other se avert 
chinery is only used for a couple of days throughout the wi “¥ Hie 
saves time, labor and money. There is no carrying or repeated Phone f I 
storing away or replacing of crocks and pans, no] rig and “h a es 
of utensils, no fires to keep up for warming skim-milk for calves se. 
sick calves on account of having fed them sour skim-milk. One _— Ay a “4 


= it will soon tell you which cow is a boarder aad which is pay A tor 
er Keep. Very respectfully, ; 








T. F. MENGEs. 


Send for new 1899 “ Dairy” catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


Western Offices: CENERAL OFFices: 
Ranoo.eH & Cana Sts, 74 CORTLANDT STREET, 


CHICACO. NEW YORK. 





Branch Offices : 
1102 ArcH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 














seasonings as liked. O11 isa bealthfal fo0d Samples of Samples... 
snd shonld be used on the family table much 

more generally than itis. Especially in the | SAMPLE PLANTS ore 
*pring of the year, the additiontothe fam-|; SAMPLE ST 

ily menu of the various greens dressed with | RAWBERRY, 
2 simple French dressing would materially | ed ge a quality count and ped! ree eon 
benefit the health of the household, The | 7°rec, Send to the ORIGINATOR, | | 
dressing should not be added to any green | pact te neta 
| vegetable like lettuce, celery, dandelions or | 
watercress, until just before serving, ee it | 
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willmake them wilt and lose their erisp-| OF 
(to 73 cents, Barbank and White Stars 65 to | ** 
| e > : 
| 70 cents, Western G - | MAYONNAISE DRESSING. —Mix one tea- 
reen Mountains 65t9 70! .poontal each of mustard, salt and pow- THE 


| cents, Jarsey sweets in light supply at $2.25 
to $2 50 for extra donbie heads. 





‘Boston Cooking School. 
(Au ingredients in the follow'ng recipe 
should be measured level. 








| The lesson given at the Cooking School 
| Wednesday morning, March 22, !llustrated 
| the making of salads and rolls in consider- 
| able variety. Chicken salad, Creola salad, 
| Rassian salad, potato ealad, lobster salad, 
salad rolls, coffee cakes and orange ice was 
the programme for the morning. 

CHICKEN SALAD.—Thinly slice one 
cucumber, sprinkle with salt and let stand 
ten minutes, then press out the water. 
Slice thinly one bunch of round radishes 
+ without removing the skins, mix with the 
cucumber, and add two-thirds of acup of 
shredded celery and one cup of shredded 
lettuce. Mix the materials thoroughly with 
a French dressing, arrange on a platter and 
cover with chicken which has previously 
| been marinated with French dressing. 
| Cover over with mayonna'ss, garnish with 
| carrots out in fancy shapes, olives and 
| shredded lettuce, 

Fowl is usually used for the making of a 
chicken salad, letting it cool in the liquor 
in which it has been cooked without remov- 
ing the skin. 

CREOLE SALAD —Cook okra in boiling 
salted water unti) tender: drain and piunge 
| into cold water, changing the water twice. 
Cat in pieces and mix with French dressing. 
Garnish with pimentos cut in fancy shapes 
and with watercress, and serve in a border 
of lettuce. 

Okra is a vegetable much used in the 
South, but not as common here. It is 
| usually obtainable in the Jarge markets, but 
as it was not to be had in season for the 
lesson Wednesday morning, French string 
beans were substituted, the latter being the 
canned beans, well rinsed with hot water. 

Russtan SALAD —Mix thoronghly, or 
marinate, with French dressing one cupfal 
each of carrots cut in smal! strips and pota- 
toes cat in cubes or balls. Add a cupfa! 
each of peas and beans. -irrange on a dish 
in four sections, having the base of lettuces 
leavee. Cover each section with mayon- 
naise, and pile on two sections smal! pieces 
of smoked salmon ; on another section place 
| @ hard-boiled egg yolk which has been put 
|through a ricer,and on the last section 
fiskes of cooked halibut. Sepsrate the sec- 
tions with shrimps, and cover all over with 
finely choppad parsley. 

PoTAToO SALAD —Marinate separately 
with French dressing three cops of cold 
boiled riced potatoes and one and a half 
cups of pscan meats broken in pieces. 
Arrange on 4 salad dish, and garnish with 
watercress or radishes cut in rose shapes, as 
described in previous lessons. 

LOBSTER SALAD.—Cat the meat of a 
lobster into cubes, rejecting the stomach, 
lungs and intestinal vein, and, unless one is 
reckless of results, the meat of the large 
claws, which is quite indigestible. Use an 
equal amount of finely cut eslery, or if pre- 
ferred, & more generous allowance, and 
marinate each with French dressing, then 
mix with mayonnaise and garnish with 
carled celery and the coral of the lob- 
ster, rinsing and dryirg the latter. 
The celery is prepared by onitting the 
ends of two-inch pieces of celery into 
fringa with a sharp koife, then allowing 
to remain in cold water in which is a little 
lemon jaice, for several hours. The ends 
will curl prettily and the pieces of celery 

can be easily arranged to make a pleasing 
appearance. For a Marguerite salad, a little 
of the yolk of a hard-boiled egg which has 
been put through a sieve can be put in the 
centre of the curled celery, to give a daisy- 
like effact. Ifthe coral is Iacking or but 
little can ba obtained from the lobster, the 
surface of the salad can bs sprinkled with 
the egg yolk or mixed with the powdered 
coral. 

FRENCH DREssSING.—Mix one teaspoon 
ta't, quarter of a teaspoon of pepper, a few 
grains of cayenne, two tablespoons of vine- 
gar and four tablespoons of oll. These pro- 
portions may be varied to suit the family 
taste, using aslarze a proportion of oil and 





| 


dered sngar, anda few graitnsof cayerne. | 
Add the yolks of twoegg:, mix wall and add | 
half a teaspoon of vinegar. Add gradually | ' 
oneande half cups of oliv2ofl. As the mixt- |” 
are thickene, thin with vinegar and lemon 
ja‘ce, using two tablespoons of each. For 


From Our Own Maple Trees, 


our own Evaporators, we make abaclnte 
ly Pare Sugar and Syrup. 





| 


the making of mayonnaise, the materials TUBS. CANS. BOTTLES, 

must be very cold andthe eggs porfectly | 19 cts. per lb. $1.00 per zal. F.O.8 

fresh. Tarrazon v'negar may be used for P , as 

= cane in einen of chien vinenes. | Orders booked now and filled in torn, 
SALAD Rous —Seald one cup of milk, | re 

| add one and a half tablespoons of sugar, half 

a teaspoon of salt and two tablespoons but-| A. B. SARGENT & SONS, 

ter. When lukewarm, add oue yeast cake Maplemont Stock Farm. ALBANY. VI, 


dissolve? in quarter of a cup of Jukxewarm 
ter, the white of beat iff and = 
three and three quarters of a cup of four, IWEW ENGLAND 
Koead, let rise, shape into small biscuits 
Farmers and Planters 


and let rise again, covering closely to pre- 
NOTE CUR PRICES FOR 


vent a crust forming. With the floured 
handle of a wooden spoon, make a depres-| 

sion in the middle of each biscuit, almost | . 
cutting itin halves. Press the two parte HOME grown STOCK: 
together and set the biscuits close together NONE BETTER IN AMERICA. 





in the pan, brushing between them with a Apples, - $14.00 per i100 
little melted butter. Let riss again for a Pears - $1800 “ 
short time, then bake in a hot oven fifteen Piums, - $15.00 ‘ 
minutes. Peaches, $ 800 se 

CorFEE CAKES —Sca'd one cap milk;! smali Fruit at bottom prices. All other stoc’ i 
when lukewarm add two yeast cakes, and | proportion. 10 SHRUBS for 81.00, 


assoon as dissolved sdd four yolks and Lar.est Nurseries iu New F. gland. 


three whole eggs, two-third: of} a cap of SHADY Hii L NURSERY CO., 
butter, half a cup of suzar and ‘four and 003 Me-te Ne Mextem. Waren 
two-thirds cups flour. Then add half a Cea 
















teasp »onfal of lemon extract or two carda- ; 
mon seeds powdarad, and beat ‘thoroughly | $ { .20} 
with the hand for ten minutes. The mixt-| a Bobi, ‘ 
are is 80 st ff that 989090 cannot) be used Largest Seed POTATO growers fn Ameria > 
with g 10d results. Lt rise six hours, ard| § avis efiel ban persereripein Seuss sf 
keep in the ice box orin a cold piace over Catalogue for prices, Our great Seed Book, J 
night. In the morning toss,on a floured 2 1bc: postage. WiNd. wilsFUCkED CO. Lath Yep 





board, roll out in a long, rectangular 
piecos quarter of an inch thick, ————— 
spread with soft butter and fold so 
as to make three iayers, as’ in mak-— 
ing puff paste. Cut off’ p'eces three-, 
quarters of an inch wide, cover over to pre- | 
vent a crust forming, and let rise. When 
risen, twist each piece asin making silk or) 
worsted cord, then shape by’ bringing the 
two ends around so as totonch! the middle 
of the piece of dough. Let rise inithe pan, 
putting them suffisient distance apart so as. 
to give room for rising; bake in a moderate | 
oven twenty minutes. Cool, and brush 
over with confectioners’ sugar, moistened | 
with enough boiling water to spread. 
These were not intended to serve with 
salads, but are very good to eat with coffee | 
ORANGE Ice.—Boil together twenty) 
minutes four caps of water and two cups. 
of sugar, adding also a few gratings from | 
the rind of the orange or thin pieces of the 
yellow part of the orange rind, using none 
of the white. R move from the range and | 
add two cups of oranges jaic: and the ja'ce 
f two lemons. Fveez) to the consistency 
of a mush, using three parte of finely a 
srushed ics to one of rock salt. About, 
seven oranges will be necesrary for this | 










RADISH 
RAISERS | 


will find no better | 
variety in the worl 
than the Scarlet ee | 
Conical Radish de- 
scribed on page 5 of our 1899 Year 
Book for Gardeners. The bes k 
for practical flower and vegetal' 
growers published. Tells ali stout 
the famous 


Arlington Tested Sect 


Also contains ful! por 
lars of the great pe 
tition for s ts 
Over Bani 






12-13 Faneuil Hal! Square, 
Boston, Mass 





resipa, using thin-skinned, jaloy, rather 5 achat 
sour oranges. A glass lemon eqneezear is 
cetter tovnse for removing the ja'ce from 


the orarges. Strain before freezing. 

The next lesson will bo givan at the 
rooms of the Cooking School, 372 Bovyl-ton 
straet, Wednesday morning, March 29 be- 
ginning at ten o’elock. The subject will be 
*Cakeand Frosting.” Single admiastons, 
fifty oants. 





The Boston Cooking School Cook Book 


By Fannie Merritt Farmer, 
PRINCIPAL OF THE 
BOSTON COOKING SCHOOL, 
With 35 illustrations. 12 mo. Cloth, $2.00. 
Thoroughly up to Date. 


Contains 1400 receipts. Should be in 
eyery household. 


CHAFING DISH POSSIBILITIES. By Fan- 
nie Merritt Farmer, 16 mo. cloth, extra, $1.00 


CHSEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


Little, Brown & Co., Publishers, 
254 Washington Street, Boston. 
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or any other ladies who wish to ¥ tk 


Gan Earn Lots of More 


working for us in sparetinie at h°' 
cur cloths. Wecff-r you a goo! ¢! ne 
to meke plenty of spending mone) 
in leleure hoars. Send 120 for « 
{ull directions for work, and comm 
et once. Cloth sent anywhere. 4 ress 


WIRCOSKET CO. (C), Poston, M28 
Mfg. Dept 


th and 
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FOR SALE BY 


JACOB GRAVES & 0) 


11 Portland St., Boston, Mass: 
DOGS, FANCY FOWLS, 








sbebecbobebeebebetbebetecbebbebebebetesbebeteteeiet 8 
+ ’ + PIGEONS, CANARY BIRDS 
‘SPRAY PUMPS: RABBITS, and GUINEA PICS, 
+ The World's BEST — 
+ IN ALL STYLES AND SIZES. ~ = MEDIOINES for DOGS and BI m 
+ CHARLES J. SAGER COMPANY + 4 waNGE CURE WHICH BEATS THEY" 
forferfoofoofoofoooolocfoofootoooede ofoefenfenforgoate sfeefeofootoods Also Seeds of All Kinds ” 
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The new ‘‘PLanet Jr” descriptive catalo 


re: > ic views of fiek 
—sixteen full pages of fine ———_ Ops pe Jr.” hand and horse tool 


tralia, etc., showing this anc 
intensely interesting. Write for a copy—sent free. 


$500 in Gold ‘sss fearcicuiars. 





$500 IN GOLD! 


> ren 
The “Pianer Jn.” No. 4 Combined Seeder and Wheel Hoe is a doz 
tools in one. It sows in drills or drops in hi! 
sowing, covering, rolling and marking the next row, ’ 
kinds of wheel hoe, cultivator, rake and plow, changing to ¢l 


— 
For all-season work in small crops, many farmers need no other tool. 
vue includes this year @ regular p 











hills at any distance, openins, 
all at once; it is severe 
ither very quickly 
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OUR HOMES. | 


ee 
The Workbox. 
KNITTED SAXONY EDGE. 
This odd bat pretty pattern ‘s used to 
trim dressing sacks, skirts, eto. Use two of 
the finest bone or rubber needles ané 
Fieisher’s A. A. Saxony yarn. 
Cast on 17 stitches, and knit across plain | 
once. 
ist row—Three plain, over twice, purl 2 | 
together, narrow, over, 2 plain, over, slip off > 
2 stitches on to an extra peedle, then 3 
plain, put back the 2 stitches on left-hand 
needie, knit them plain, over, na'row, 1 
plain. 
24 row—(Cast on two stitches on le't 
needle, knit these two plain, Lalways lit 
the first stitch, bind 1 over, 1 plain, bind 1 
over); this forms a little knot, 12 plain, ove 
twice, par! 2 together, 3 plain. 
3d row—Three plain, over twice, purl 2 
together, 2 plain, barrow, Over, Darrow, 1 
plair, over, 1 plain, over, 2 plain, over, nar- | 
row, 1 plain. 
4th row—Five plain, over, 3 plain, over, 6 
plain, over twice, purl 2 together, 3 plain. 
Sth row—Three, plain, over twice, purl 2 
together, 1 plain, narrow, over, narrow, 1 
plain, over, 5 plain, over, 2 plain, - over, nar- 
row, 1 plain. 
6th row—Make as between brackets in. 
second row, 3 plain, narrow, over, 2 plain, | 
over, narrow, 1 plain, over, narrow, 4 plain, | 
over twice, purl 2 together, 3 plain. 
7th row—Three plain, over twice, purl 2 
together, narrow (over, Darrow, 1 plain) 5) 
. 8th row—Five plain, (over, narrow, 1 
plain) twice, over, narrow, 3 plain, over | 
twice, purl 2 together, 3 p!ain. 
th row—Three plain, over twice, purl 2) 
together, narrow, over, 2 plain, (over, nar- | 
row, 1 plain) 4 times. 
10th row—Make as between brackets in 
second row, 4 plain, (over, Darrow, 1 plain) 
twice, over, narrow, 3 plain, over twice, | 
purl 2 together, 3 p'ain. 
11th row—Like ninth row. 
12th row—-Like eighth row. 
13th row—Like ninth row. 
14th row—Like tenth row. 











1@h row—Like eighth row. 

17th row—Like ninth row. 

18th row—Like tenth row. 

19th row—Three plain, over twice, pari 2) 


] 
15th row— Like ninth row. 
| 


together, 2 plain, over, 2 plain, over, bar-| putea picture moulding ten or twelve inches | 


row, slip 1, narrow, pass slip etitch over, 1 
plain (over, narrow, 1 plain) twice. 
20th row—Fonr plain, narrow, over, slip 1, | 
narrow, bind slip stitch over, over, narrow, 
4 plain, over twice, purl 2 together, 3 plain. 
2ist row—Three plain, over twice, purl 2 
together, 3 plain, over, 1 plain, narrow, 1 
plain, narrow, 1 plain, over, narrow, 1 plain. 
224 row—Twelve plain, over twice, purl 2 
together, 3 plain. Repeat from first row. 
Eva M, NILES. 








About the House in Springtime. 


Every housewife knows that hot air rises, 
but how many of them remember it, and 
lower the temparatare in the first and second 
stories of their houses during the summer 
by systematically keeping the attic door 
and windows open whenever practicable? 
Don’t stay in such arut of thoughtlessness 
any looger. When house cleaning tack 
mosquito netting over the attic windows to 
shut ont files, and so be ready to add an- 
other hot-weather comfort to your list. 

Matting is a wholesome and cool-looking 
floor covering for bedrooms in hot weather, 
but only the better grades are durable, and 


even these soon break if a bedstead is daily | 


drawn over them. 


A great deal is said in praise of highly | 


decorative wall papers, especially those 
havidg floral designs, for bedrooms. Some 
of them are deserving, are beautifal in 
every way, but fora person of qailet tastes 
nine-tenths of them would make a room in- 
tolerable by their glaring and incongruous 
combinations of colors. The decorations 
for the walls ofa bedroom should always 
be in light, delicate colors, but in order to 
make the effect of the room as a whole quiet 
and restful, the colors must be soft and 
harmonious, or in pleasing accord, and the 
pattern unobtrusive. 

Scotch-Holland window shades cost more 
at first than unglazed domestic ones, but 
they are saferand cheaper in the end, too, 
because they can be cleaned again and again 
with a damp cloth. 

The decorative possibilities of half-length 
sash curtains are small, but when made of 
inconspicuous material they are not in the 
least obtrusive, and from a practical stand- 
point they are unequaled. Small metal rods, 
with socket ends, now cost buta trifle. Do 
not waste your time and patience by shir- 
ring them over tape. 

Hanging carpets over a ‘ine, and then 
beating hard to remove the dust, will 
shorten their lives more than a month of 
ordinary wear, and the same is true of rugs, 
or of taking hold of one end and whipping 
them. Do not stay in this rut elther. Lay 
them on the ground (wrong side upward at 
first), and beat and sweep thoroughly on 
both sides. Borax is less likely to fade car- 
pets than ammonia, and will freshen the 
colors equally well. Wsein the proportion 


of one heaping teaspoonful to a gallon of | 


hot water. 


Ingrain filling (plain carpet) makes a 
charming background for rugs, but it shows 
dust and litter as quickly asa polished 
floor. 

Borax is also unequaled for washing lace 
curtains. Very much of the strain which 
ordinarily comes on long lace curtains in 
washing can be avoided by doubling each 
curtain at the middle lengthwise and tying 
astrip of old muslin loosely around it at 
two points between the fold and the ends. 
Soak fifteen minutes at a time ip warm 
water, to which borax has been added In the 
proportion named above ; squeeze and press 


down with the hands, and in raising always | 


take hold of the muslin tie string, and wring 
gently through a wringer. Repeat this as 
many times as necessary, and do not remove 
the ties until you are ready to pin the cur- 
tains out. Never shake out a lace curtain 
when wet, for it is sure to make havoc with 
the finer meshes. 

If some of the windows in a room get 
more direct sunlight than others, be sure to 
mark the ones that were at the sunniest 
window, and change their position when re- 
hanging. Madras, crepe or other curtains 
that are bordered alike on each edge, or 
eurtains without any border, can have their 
days lengthened by changing from one side 
of a window to the other, as the sun does its 
mischief near the inner edge. = 

In wal! paper, as in every other feature of 
house furnishing, taste and discretion in 
choosing are far more desirable than any 
certain style. In fact, no one color or pat- 
tern can be said to be fashionable to the ex- 
clusion of any other. If the ceiling ofa 
room is high, and you admire a deep frieze, 
have one by all means; but if you have one 
with a low ceiling for the same reason, how 
ever beautifal or stylish it may be in itself, 
you do less well than the ,;woman who uses 

narrow border, or none at all, but carries 
the side wall paper to the ceiling, covers the 
joining with a narrow wood cornice and 


lays ys: 


THE PETS OF A NEW MEXICAN FAMILY. 








Did Garrison and Wendell Phillips and Dr. Howe 
| os Gentian ens w Whittier deciare that the 
conditions of the oppressed and the suffering ana 
| the ignorant were of no cons quence to them, 
| 
| because, indeed, they were spirits of high de- 
| gree? Do we discover. in our daily present, that 
| Edward Evere(t Hair, Mary A. Livermore, Julia 
Ward Howe, Onaries G. and Fanny B. Ames 
| and others who might be named, being all ex- 
ceptionally enlightened and nobie persons, 
| Cannot be approached by those of us who loox to 
| them for counsel and help and illumination? 
Since when has it been the attribute of the 
noblest order cf spirit to be inaccessible to the 
apoeal of those who, also, are endesyoring to 
press on in the upward way? 

“ [ thought I knew Phillips Brooks,’ observed 
& young mivister who had been greatly privi- astot her 
leged with his companionship,“ but I never knew | Wy’s Ready Relief in’ a ase of seen. Mt 
anything about him:—I never saw the real man| ™®tism. ; _ 
until! I saw bim one day among a crowd of work- Dr. Radway— 
ingmen in Faneull Hail. Then all the ardor of | wonders. 
bis nature in his love, his brotherhood, came 
out.” 

Surely, we must hold that love and sympathy 

for our fellowmen are a manifestation of our 
| diviner nature. Are we to lose these because we 
| go on to the higher life? We all look to Jesus as 
| the universal heipsr of men, yet we all, too, hoid 
that His spirit is cf a diviner order than that yet 

attained by our friends who have gone out and 
| op,—bLowever pure and noble the'r lives and their 
aspirations. 

Rev. Dr. Ames, who is cften singularly felici- 
tous In his expressionr, spoke once in a never- 
| to-be-forgotten sermon of men as ‘‘ coworkers 
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Van Nears Place N 
. New Yo 
_ dag me vour Relief bas wor 
: F the lest three years I ha 
juent and severe attacks of sciaticn. sant te 
extending from !umbar regions to my snk. 2 
at times to both lower limbs, okies, and 
uring the time I have been aefiiin 
tried almoctall tie remectes A ane ane 
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| with God.” If man—even while here in his | fected leaving the limbs in “a he parts sf. 
| body—msy be & coworker with God,| created by the Relief. In a short time qn 


act | pain passed eptiral j 
may he not also be when he is released from slight periodical y away. Al 
of weather, 
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| poyetoal limitations and is living more purely 
quite master of the situation 


and freely the life of the spirit? May it not well 


| be that, in the life a little farther on, jast as in | Mellef is my friend. [never trevor ie oe 
the Lfe here, God works through means and not | 9°! tle in my valise. Yourstrly.  * 


| through miracles? If He wishes to send food or GRORGR STARR. 
clothing to & destitute family, He does not pre) RADWAY’S READY RELIEF 

| cipitate it through the roof; He puts it into the | Price. 50 cents per bottle, sold by all a. 

| heart of some individual to provide these neces- gists ——— 
sitter. The gift is not the less from God because | 
it may come through our neighbor. May it not | 
well be in the next condition of life that we may | 
still more largely co-operate with God in minis- 
try, both to those stiliin tae physical world, as 

| well as to those on the same plane of conscious- | 





Househola 


MAGAZINES 


—FOR— 


| ness? 

| The most desirable results of this trend of | 
| philosophy will be reached when the means of 
communication are understood as between spirit 

and spirit, irrespective of any resort to that class | H ousekeepe rs. 

| ct persons called psychics. Welive,we move,| By arrangements with the publishers, 
| we have our being in the world of spirits,now{ we are able to furnish our readers with 
| and here; and all the forces of the diviner world, the various household publications giy 
+l ite companionships, all its inspirations are) beiow at the fellewing tow aan _ 








below it; or else omite the angle moulding 
and pots the picture rail just far enough 
below the ceiling to admit a hook. 
A really beautiful rag carpet in the dining- 
| room of a colonial house is made in the hit- 
or-miss style, but there is no “ miss” in the 
combination of colors; every least piece 
exactly “ hits ’ the others and makes a per- 
| fect foundation for the other furnishings. 
The prevailing color in the rocm and carpet 
| is soft blue, ranging in tone from that of 
| faded denim to deep navy blue. Inthe car- 
| pet these were combined with dui] yellows 
that go from cream up through old gold to 
golden brown, with an occasional touch of 
| dull red. 
| Of all things, don’t draw on your heard of 
| saving until there is nothing left with which 
| to freshen the walls and woodwork of the 
| kitchen, 


| stove. Saving yourself during the trying 
| months of summer, when of necessity the 

farmer’s wife must do more cooking than at 
any other season of the year, is a thousand 
| times wiser than saving a few dollars by 


| burning half-rotten old fence rails and 
boards.—The Country Gentlemen. 











The Word of Sympathy. 
Said a young girl in my hearing: 
| “I never know just what to say to people 
who are in sorrow, so | never say anything 
| if l can help it. Andthe more I feel, the 
| 
| less loan say. I can write a note of condo- 
| lence quite easily, for the stilted phrases 
| slip easily from the pen, even when I know 
that they are uselese, for they never comfort 

| the least little bit. But whenlI am face to 
| face with bereavement I am dumb, although 
|my heart may ache. Still, it makes little 
| difference ; words don’t help people in grief. 
And if they did, all I could say would be, ‘I 
am sorry.’ ”’ 

Asif that were not the best thing to say! 

That simple phrase carries with it more 
true sympathy than dozens of stilied ex- 
pressions. When we were in sorrow, and 
felt as if we were numbed by the awful 
loneliness of our grief, that seemed ours and 
ours only, what did it mean to us when our 
friend came, and putting her arms about us 
sobbed, “Oh, my dear, I am so sorry! so 
|sorry!” That genuine, unpremeditated 
outburst brought sympathy that softened 


grief, although nothing could lessen it. 
It is a mistake to think that so- 
called letters of condolence do no 


good. Of course they cannot relieve 
sorrow, but to the agrief- stricken there is 
great comfort in knowing that somebody 
eares; that the thoughts and prayers of 
friends are with her who walks in the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death. And to 
onein sorrow the world in general seems 
such a heartless, careless place. 

Let us not fael that because dozens of 
other people have written letters or spoken 
phrases of pity to the bereaved friend, our 
little note or word is unnecessary. It may 
be just the touch of sympathy that will 
soften the rébellious grief and bring mueh- 
needed tears; it may be just the drop of 
sweet in the cup of bitterness that, but for 
that tiny drop, would be intolerable.—Har- 
per’s. 


When to Shake Hands. 


The question of when and howto shake 
hands with guests has been the subject of 
much dispute in the Uniteh States, says the 
New York Tribune, where,as one woman 
declared in speaking of it, no standard for 
hospitality prevails, and no one ever knows 
whether or not the bow of the hostess is 
supposed to be cordial enough to imply the 
| handshake that In any other country would 
| go with a greeting. A solution of this diffi- 

culty is offered by what is saidto be the 
latest rule for handshaking. 
| A hostess should shake hands with every 
| guest who comes to her house, whether her 
| own friend or the friend of her friend, both 
on their arrival and departure. 

A young girl introdueéd to an older 
woman should await the action of the elder, 
who, if kindly disposed, will shake hands. 
Any man presented to a woman—unless he 
is decidedly elderly or distinguished—muast 
wait for her to make a movement toward 
shaking hands, and when one woman pre- 
sents to another the man who is accompany- 
ing her, it is the duty of friendship, as well 
as hospitality, for the man to be met witha 
cordial handshake. 

Ordinarily, however, women are not sup- 
posed to shake hands with men where they 
are presented tothem, This holds good 
even ata dinner party, where a woman for 
the first time meets the man who is to take 
her in to dinner, 











Kerosene for the Hair. 


It has been known for some time in a gen- 
| eral way that kerosene, applied to the hair, 
| promotes its growth. Most women who 
| have seen this statement in print have felt 








and get a biue-flame oil cooking | 





that an experiment with the oil, unless it 
could be deodorized, would not be satisfac- 
tory. Recently, however, a woman was 
found who asserted that the fine appearance 
of her hair was entirely due to a persistent 
and thorough treatment with the familiar 
kerosene of corner-grocery commerce. It 
was applied regularly ore? a fortnight 
in the following way: A little was poured 
into a saucer and rubbed with the fin- 
gers into the roots of the hair. The 
application was slow and thorough, the 
geatle maseage of the roote with the finger 
tips being needed to open the pores for the 
absorption of the oil. The treatment was 
usually made at night, and the hair after- 
wards tied opinasilk handkerchief. The 


silk banakerchief is recommended by hair 


dressers as usefal in retaining the natural 
electricity of the hair. By noon of the fol- 
lowing day the odor of the kerosene had 
disappeared, and in another twelve hours 
the oiliness that followed its use had also 
gone. 

The effect of this treatment on the hair 
was promptly noticeable; the falling out 
stopped, and soon new short hairs were 


| found all over the head. As the kerosene 
‘application was continued, the hair became 


thick and emooth. When, after several 


months, it was finally discontinued, abun- | liquor, drain and chop fine, saving liquor. 
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POACHED EGGS. 

Have ready in a perfectly clean frying pan & 
quart of polling waterin which a tablespoonful 
of ssit has been dissolved. Break the eggs one 
by one in asaucer and slip carefully into the 
salted water, which should be bubbling but not 
violently boill:g. Dash with a spoon a little 
water over each @zgg to make the top white, as 
the beauty of a delicately poached egg is to see 
the yolk through a vell of transparent white. 
Cock until the white is firm Dat not leathery; lift 
out witb a pancake turner, and serve on a warm 
platier wita a sprig or two:f parsley for decora- 
tion, or cn slices of golaen-brown toast. If the 
cook’s hand is a trifis unsteady a good way to 
preserve the perfect symmetry of the eggs is to 


drop them into mi ffin rings piaced in the water | 


or Into the round metal tops of fruit cans. 


PARSNIP BALLS. 

Mash fine one pint of boiled parsnips, add two 
tablespoonfals of melted butter, a high season- 
Ing of salt and pepper and two tablespoonfals of 
cream. Stir over the fire until very hot, take off 
and add one well-beaten egg. When cold make 
up toto small balis, dip into beaten egg, rollin 
bread crumbs and fry golden brown in smoklug- 
hot fat. 





Hints to Housekeepers. 


Ap excellert rule for devilied scallops is thir, 
given by Miss Parioa: Pat one quart of scallops 
in saucepan, bring to boiling p int in their own 
Put 


dant, glossy locks replaced the dry and lus- | three tablespoonfuls of butter in a bowl, beat to 


treless hair—the former condition still ex-| a cream, add scant teaspoonful made mustard, 


isting though no kerosene bas been used 
for two years.—New York Post. 


Hot Drinks for Digestive 
Trouble, 


Among the remedies at our disposal fo 
troubles of the digestive tract, says a med 
cal journal, hot drinks have, of late years, 
attained considerable vogue. The inges- 
tion of tepid fiuids exerts a marked sedative 
action on the gastric mucous membrane,and 
often relieves the painful sensations follow- 
ing meals in chronic dyspepsia. Less recog- 
nized, perhaps, is the infiaence of hot 
drinks on the motor functions of the stom- 
ach. In theordinary course of events noth- 
ing remains in the stomach six hours after 
a meal, and the presence of alimentary de- 
bris after that period indicates the pres- 
ence of some degree of muscalar paresis. 
This condition of things may be greatly 
benefited by the use of hot water with or 
immediately after meals; but in chronic 
cases permanent benefit can only be ob- 
tained by perseverance, the treatment being 
methodically carried out for some months. 
As might be anticipated,the hot-water treat- 
ment does not ameliorate the secretory 
defects in the same degree as the muscular 
weakness, but by maintaining the stomach 
ina hygienic condition wemay, at any rate 
hope to check further degredation of the 
peptic glands. The temperature of hot 
drinks should be from 105° to 110° F., and 
their employment is especially indicated in 
cases of hyperacidity associated or not with 
some degree of gastric dilation. 


os 
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Domestic Hints. 


OMBLET WITH TOMATOES. 

Acup of tomatoes, the water drained from 
them, cooked and seasoned with pepper and salt, 
&@ teaspoonful of onion juice, and one of green 
pepper chopped very fine; have it hotand add to 
the omelet jast before foiding It. 


OREAM OF OELERY. 

Take of the coarser parts of celery as much a: 
will make two heads, wash and cat in pieces, put 
in a saucepan with haif an onion cut in slices and 
cover with boiling water. Ovok antil tender and 
press through a sieve with the water in which it 
was boiled. Make a roux of butter and flour as 
in other cream soups, add the puree to it, and as 
much boiling milk as will make it the proper con- 
sistency. Season with salt and pepper, and fin- 
ish with a beaten egg yolk and two tablespoon- 
fals of cream, adding this after the soup has been 
removed from the fire. 


CREAMED CABBAGE. 

One of the most delicate ways to serve cabbage 
is to cream it. To do this, chop or slice the cab- 
bage with a slaw cutter. Putoverthe fire with 
plenty of water boiling hot. Oook for twenty or 
thirty minutes, not more. I know thisis not ac- 
cording to all accepted ideas of cooking cabbage; 
most folks taink it must be cooked at least an 
hour or more, Dut if you will once try this way 
you will not care to go back to the old method of 
long cooking. The cabbage seems so fresh and 
delicate, it retains ite color, and when the water 
is turned off and a dressing of cream and butter 
put over itand heated up, well seasoned with 
white pepper and salt, it is a dish to be relished 
even by one who taboos cabbage on ordinary oc- 
casions. Ofcourse, the cabbage may have a 
dressing of vinegar and butter if preferred. 


EGGs. 

Boll six minutes, dip in cold water for afew 
seconds, remove shell, cut each egg in half 
lengthwise, spread a little fresh butter over 
them, sprinkle with salt, serve very hot... . 
Butter a small oval dish, apon this bake three or 
more eggs without breaking the yolks, season 
with salt, pepper and little bits of butter, place 
in oven and let them remain till the whites are 
set. 











one t-aspoonfal talt, dash of cayenne and best 
well. Nowadd one cupfal of hot stock. Stir 
scallops, then lI'qaor, into this sauce, and let it 
stanc one-half hour. Then put in baking dishes 
or shelis. Sprinkle with fue cramps, dot with 
butter and bake in a moderate oven twenty mir- 
ules, 


A good dish for Lent is vegetable cutiets, sim- 
ple to make and delicious to eat. They are made 
of one-half mashed potatoes and one-baif ‘qual 
parce cf carrots, parsnips, turnips and onions. 
These must all be cooked, and onions cut fins 
and browned ina little butter. The other vege 
tables must also be chopped fine after they are 
boiled, and all mixed with the masbed potato 
whiie they are hot. Season lightly with salt and 
pepper, and for every pint of the mixture add a 
heaping tablespoonful of choppec parsley. Set 
away until cold, and then form iato cutlets, dip 
in beaten egg and bread crumbs, brown in hot 
fat, and serve with a good orown sauce. 


Paint and putty can be taken off glass by wet 
ting the glass several times witha strong solu- 
tion of soda. Wet the glass often with it till the 
spots soften and can be washed c@, and then 
polish with alcohol. 

Ivory that has been spotted or has grown yel- 
low can be made as clear and fresh as new by 
rubbing with flue sandpaper, and then polishing 
with finely powdered pumicestoae. 

Gloves must be pulled in shape as soon az they 
are taken cf,snd not put away till they are 
dried. They should always be removed from the 
band by turning them wrong side out from the 
wrist up, not ty tugging at the fingers, which 
ruins the shape, and is likely to tear the kid. 

Keep all fruit stones, cooked or uncooked. 
Dry them slowly in the over, put ina large jar 
and in winter throw a handfel on the fire of an 
evening. They will crack for a moment, send up 
a bright flame, and fill the room with a delicious 
odor. 


Appies with rice can be effectively arranged in 
the following manner: Bolla half cupful of rice 
in milk until tender. Drain allthe milk that is 
not absorbed, and sweeten and flavor to taste. 
Press into a smail-sized round form about two 
inches high, let it stand until it is firm enough to 
hold its shape, and then tarn out on a fiat, round 
dish. Pare, halve and core some apples, and stew 
in sweetened syrup until ten¢er. Arrange these 
balves around the centre of rice, and serve with 
whipped cream, sweetened and flavored. 

e*. Olasps, 80 that ribbon belts may be easily 
interchangeable, have almost superseded belt 
buckles. The newest are of silver, gilded with a 
dull, reddish finish, and with these pressed vel- 
vet ribbon is used. 


e*e Irish point, Swiss and very fine nainsook 

embroideries, some with Valenciennes or heavier 
medallion insertions introduced, others in bow 
knot, fleur de lis or open floral designs, with 
straight or scalloped edges, are exhibited among 
the large assortment cf the season. There are 
also heavier embroidered bands and edgings, 
which closely copy veni#e-point patterns, 
_ ee The masses of beads and spangles which 
have been so popular on evening dresses during 
the winter are being dispensed with. Black 
Ohantilly over white mousseline de sole is the 
latest fancy for the evening gown, and the 
seams, whica are Indispensable in the new tunic, 
are hijden beneath lace, the idea being to give 
the effect of a seamiess gown. 

«*s Hand-painted satin and muslin gowns are 
coming into vogue. 


«*» Double veiling Is now considered very 
smart. Itis wade ofthe finest plain or dotted 
black net, and has a lining of white Illusion tulle. 
The effect is to heighten the beauty of the 
wearer’s complexion. 

o*» Coral embroidery is effectively used on a re- 
ception gown of white satin and mousseline de 
sole. The blouse is of the thin stuff dotted with 
coral and worn with a short bolero and sleeves 
ofsatin. The skirtis cut into points that are 
edged by deep silk fringe, and this hangs over an 
underskirt of mousseline de sole. 

«*, All-over embroidery is to be seen a great 
deal in summer gowns and shirt waists this 
coming season. There are to be softer effects 
in the latter this year, with muslin and ribbons 
for the neck. The musiin choker is to be tucked, 











open to him who can receive them.—Boston | 


Booget 








GEMS OF THOUGHT. | 





and there will be narrow ribbons to wear with !t ..--Even the wisest are long in learning that 
tying or fastening with a pretiy pin or Deekle in | there i» a better work for them than the bit G: 4 


front. One girl who basa pair cf o!d Russian 


| buckles will use one of these to tastena little 


black velvet ribbon at the neck and the other to 


fasten a wider Diack velvet ribbon at the waist. world came, cradied in obscurity.—Obristian What to Eat. 


These are charming buckles from old Russian 
costumes, odd things picked up in ths city, each 
clasp having a clear, dark, wine colored stone in 
the centre, surrounded by small 
Both clasps are small, but the wide velvet for the 
waist will be gathered into folds to fit the buckle, 
and it will give the long effect at the waist so de- 
irable now. 





The Seen and the Unseen. 
BY LILIAN WHITING. 


+ « « “I don’t think that you apprehend 
Swedenborg’s meaning very accurately. If he 
saw sin and danger in certain communicat'ons, 
why did be consider it a privilege on bis own 
Dart to live in toe world of spirits as he did? 
True, he spcke of ‘ danger,’ but it was to those 
who, themselves weak and uoclesn, did not hold 
‘by tue Lord.’ He distinctly said that in the first 
uvlailen churches there was incessant commun- 
lon, ana that the new church, as it grew, would 
approximate more and more to that eariier 
condition. There is a distinct prospect given 
in Swedenborg of an increasing aptitude in men 
in the physical body toward communication 
with those who have passed ou! from the body. 
I cousider that he foresaw not only what we are 
seeing, but greater and more frequent phenom- 
ena of the same class. .. . [ne teachings of 
Spiritualism are much like the teachings in the 
world. There are excellent things taught and 
fuiqaitous tologs taught.—Mrr. Browning, in a 
Istuer to a friend, from the ‘ Letters,’”’ by kind 
permission of the Macmilian Oompapy. 


It a confsrence were called to consider tae sub- 
ject of foance, wouid those in attsndance spend 
most ofthe tims in relating anecdotes of the 
making and passing of couacterfe:t money? 

If a convection for the discussion of medicine 
and the true relationcf physicians to the public 
health was held, woaid the gathering give it 
time mostly to tales of quackery? 

Would a literary conference use the opportu- 
nity for the narration of various legends regard- 
ing the uneducated and illiterate,—stories with 
point or without, andin either case, of no bear- 
ing upon the matter in question? 

Yet this is precisely what occurs in any general 
meeting where the subject of spiritualism—in 
the sense of communication between the Seen 
and Unseen—is considere4’; and instead of an 
enlightened and uplifting consideration of the 
nature of life and the relations between the 
divine and the human, between God and man, 
between the life that ig to come ani the life that 
now is, narration and incident of the most incon- 
s€quential nature are introduced. 


Now the manufacture of counterfeit money, 
however cleverly accomplished, is not a factor in 
the consideration of a system of finance; quack- 
ery is not medicine; chicanery is not a part of 
jurispradence; and fraud is not a compouent ele. 
ment in Spiritualism. The counterfeit coin exists; 
80 does quackery, and so does fraud in allegea 
Spiritualism. Sut it is not fraud that itis profit 
able; tog discuss, but; truth instead. The fraud 
has, nothing whatever %to do with the truth, 


and it is the truth which concerns 
us. “Io the broad sense,” said Rev. 
Dr. Charlies G. Ames recently, ‘ Spiritaal- 


ism is the antithesis of Materialism, Sand in 
that light all who are not materialists are 
spiritualists.” This division is a peculiarly 
felicitous one, for the one fact of communication 
between those in the Seen and in the Unseen, 
however potent it is for comfort and happiness, 
is yet butone detail in a great philosophy of 
existence. The essential truths are God and 
Immortality; if to these the privilege of com- 
munication is added, so much the better; but he 
who would make this detall of communication 
the fact on which to base his belief or disbelief 
in the spiritual universe would be far from 
grasping any true conception of the nature of 
life. It is to be deprecated that there should 
ever be any emphasis of division on “ Obris- 
tlans” aod “ Spiritualists”; if a Spiritualist is 
not a Obristian, what is he, indeed; anda Ohris- 
tian ie—if we accept the fine definition of Dr. 
Ames—a Spiritualist, even though he may not 
believe in the fact of present communication 
between the two worlds. However important 
that detail may be,—and its:importance would 
seem to be great,—it is yet subordinate to the 
vital issues of duty, of obedience to spiritual 
laws, of love to God and man. 

Yet,—that this communication exists; that it 
is a privilege whose exercise is uplifting and en. 
nobling; that it is a normal part of the evolution 
of man’s spiritual powers, is a trath which prog- 
ress will ultimately reveal to all humanity. As 
Mrs. Browning not3s, and as any one by refreshb- 
ing his memory on Swedenborg will see, he does 
not teach that this communication is dangerous 
ewcept to the low, the base, who, naturally, at- 
tract about them the same quality of the base and 
low. Death works no miracie. ‘ Foolish Jack 
Smith that died on Monday is still on Tuesday 
foolish Jack Smith,” says Mre. Browning. 
It would be ¢qually true for a man to say: 
“ There are 80 many base and corrupt people in 
this world that social life is dangerous. Iwill hold 
no communication at all with my fellow men.” 
Whether our associations in the physical world 
or in the ethereal world are exaiting or debasing 
depends solely on ourselves. If it were not 
dangerous for us to have associations with Gar- 
risop, with Lucy Stone, with Phillips Brooks 
when they were here and dwelt among us, it is 
not dangerous now. That we see no more the 
physical body in which they were temporarily 
clothed while here in no sense works any miracle 
of change. 

Bat it is objected again that if this communice- 
tion exists itcan be held only with the lowest 
and crudest order of spirit. And why? Is itthe 
more exalted and nobler people on earth who 
refuse toaldand counsel their fellow beings? 





puts into thelr hancs —Garrett | 
---»-The common cpportunity comes, as the | 


divinest opportus!ty in the whole history of the 


Union. 
..--Kind looks, Kind words, kind acts, and) 
warm band shakes,—these are the secondary 


turquoises. means of grace when men are in trouble, and are 


fighting their unseen batties.—Dr. John Hall. 
----I bave no doubt that mach : orrow might be 
prevented if words cf encouragement were more 
fre quently spoken, fitly and in season; and there- 
fore to withhold them is sin.—O. H. Spurgeon. 
---. With consistency @ great soul has simply | 
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The Angera Cat, 


How to breed, train and keep it. Price $1.25. 
A most complete edition, profusely tllustrated 
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nothing todo. He may as well concern himself ‘isease, training, breeding and management, 
with his shadow on the wall. Speak what you | Bdlte by the proprivtors of ihe Walnot Ridge 
think now in hard words,and tomorrow speak : ———— 
what tomorrow thinks in hard words again, 
though it contradicts everything you said today. | BRILLIANTS:- 
—Emerson. 

..--It is the little words you speak, te April cold with dropping rain 
little thought you think, the little thing you do or pep and illacs bring again, 
leave undone, the little moments you waste or - rman of returning birds, 
use wisely, the little temptations which you = mene enn of the herds. 
yield to or overcome,—the little things of every — © ecariet masteange betray 
day that are making cr marring your future life. hat potent Diood hath modest May; 
—Light on the Hidden Way. What flery force the earth renews, 

....For the world to say, and for us to hear, | The wea.th of forme, the flush of hues; 
nothing better than “' Enjoy!” is to turn the rela- | What joy in rosy waves outpoured 
tion between the world and man into sometbing Flows trom the heart of love,the Lord. 
hardly better than that which exists between the —Emerson. 
cornfield and the crows. ... He who is ee 
always hearing and answering the call of life to Now that the wipter’s gone, the earth hath lost 
be thoughtful and brave and self-sacrificing, he Ger snow white robes,and now po more the 
aione can safely hear the other cry of life tempt frost 





ing bim to be happy and enjoy —Phillips Brooks. | 











CURIOUS FACTS. 





——In the fourteenth century armor became s0 | 
heavy that many soldiers only thirty years od) 
were deformed or permanently disabled by its 
weight. 

——Bank of England notes are made from new 
white linen cuttings—never from anything that 
bas been worn. 8o carefully is the paper pre | 
pared that even the number of dips into the pu'p 
made by each workman is registered on a dial by 
machinery. 

—- Along the Adriatic Sea, swallows and other | 
migratory birds are caught every year by the | 
hundre¢s of thousands and eaten by the Italians, | 
who spread nets, in which as many as 300 to 600 | 
of the tired birds are caught at once, It is aifi- | 
cult to stop this wholesale murder, becaute on | 
sight of an official the hunters’ spies ,tive a sbrill | 
whistie and the nets disappear. 

——Ohristmas was first celebrated ‘a the year 
98, but it was forty years later before it was 
officially adopted asa Christian festival; nor was 
it until about the fifth century that the day of its | 
celebration became permanently fixed on the 
25th of December. Up to that time it bad been | 
irregularly observed at various times of the year | 
—in December, in April and in May, but most 
frequently in January. 


| 


| 








SCIENTIFIG. 


——Saalight, says tne Lancet, bas a well-known 
effect upon the life of pathogenic organisms 
Direct sunlight will kill tubercle bacilliin a ftew 
hours or perbaps in a few minutes; whereas they 
will live for days if exposed to a very strong 
diffused daylight. The exhilarating effect of a 
burst of sunshine inthe spring is probably not 
due to mere luminosity, but to an increased 
actinic action, achemical action which we cannot 
very well explain, but which every one feels. In 
estimating, therefore, the value cf a health re- 
sort, the amount of this actinic value in the sun- 
sbine ought to be taken into account, no less than 
the number of days upon which the sun shines 
during the month or the year. 

——BSir Robert Ball states that within the rela- 
tively narrow sphere to which human observation 








| cross in its centre. 


Oandies the grass, or calls an icy cream 
Upon the silver lake or crystal stream. 
Bot the warm sun thaws the benumb’d earth, 
And makes it tender; gives a second birth 
To the dead swallow; wakes In holiow tree 
The drowsy cuckoo and the humble bee. 
Now do a choir of chirping minstreis bring 
In triumph to the world the youthful spring. 
The valleys, bills and woods, in ric» array, 
Welcome the coming of the longed-for May. 

Now all things smile. 

—Thomas Carew. 


Where the bee sucks tuere suck I; 

In @ cowslip’s be)! I lie; 

There I couch when owls do cry, 

On the bat’s back I ¢o fiy 

After Summer, merrily. 

Merrily, merrily, shall I live now 

Under the blossom that nangs on the boug?. 
—Shakspere. 


“ Though waves and storms go o’er my head, 
Though strength and health and frierds be 
gone, 
Though joys be withered ali and dead, 
Though every comfort be withdrawn, 
On this my steadfast soul relier,— 
Father, Thy mercy never dies.” 








HISTORICAL. 





—The Swiss fiag is red, and it bears a Greek 
The Switzers declared thelr 
independence in 1307, and at the battie of Mor 
garten (1315),where the Austrians were defeated, 
they carried a plain red fiag without any device. 
During the seventeenth century a white cross 
was added, though it is said that the cross ap 
peared on some Swiss flags as early as 133, 
The different cantons of Switzerland have differ 
ent coats of arms and different flags. 

——In Gay’s “ Journey to Exeter” (published !0 
1716) it is told how, after passing ‘* Morcombe’s 
Lake,” the travelers reach Axminster, where 
they sleep. The next morning 
We rise, our beards demand the barber’s art; 

A female enters and performs the part 

The weighty golden chain adorns ber peck, 
And three gold rings her skilfa! hands bedeck 
Smooth o’er our chin her easy fingers mov’, 
Soft as when Venus stroked the beard of Jore. 

——An old piaybill of the “ Kilkenny Theatre 
Royal ” for May 14, 1793, bas been found. This 


is at present confined there are not less than | playbill is reprinted in the Western Mali, 82¢ 
three hundred million worids. Many of them the following is an extract from it: “ rhe 
are, he noted, gigantic. Their suns are more Tragedy of Hamlet, originally written and com 
magnificent than ours. Their stars are more | posed by the celebrated Dan Hayes of Limerick, 
neighborly. The conditions in which they | and inserted in Shakspere’s Work.” The play 
revolve are as & consequence presumably better | piji concludes with the interesting notice (hat 
than those which the earth rometimes enjoys | «no person whatsoever will be admitted into the 
and sometimes does not. Itis inconceivable, hé | pnoxes without soes or stockings.” Itis prods 
added, that these worlds should be devoid of | nie that this Irish claimant to the honor of (he 





sentient beings, who if not mortal in the sense | 
which we give to the term at any rate are finite. 

——Piants sleep at various hours and not al- 
ways at night. The duration of plant sleep 
varies from ten to eighteen hours. Light and | 
heat have little to do with plants sleeping, as. 
different species go to-slsep at different hours of | 
the day. Thus the common morning glory | 
(ipomea purpurea) opens at dawn, the star of 
Bethiohem about ten o’clock,theice plant at 
noon. The goats beard, which opens at sunrise, | 
closes at ‘midday, and for this reasonis called 
“goto bed at noon.” The flowers of the evening 
primrose and of the thorn apple open at sunset, 
and those of the night-fowering cereus when it 
is dark. 

——The average duration of bumaa life, 
according to Professor Warren, is about thirty- | 
three years. Oneé-fourth of the inhabitants die) 
before they reach their seventh year, one-half 
before thelr seventeenth year. Of every one 
shousand persons only one reaches the age of 
one hundred years; of every one hundred only 
six reach the age of sixty-five, and not more than 
one in five hundred lives to see the eightieth 
year. There are about 1,500,000,000 inhabi- 
tants on the globe. Of these fifty million dle 
every year, 137,736 per day, 5595 per hour, 
about ninety per minute, or three in every two 
seconds. 


Remember that Bowker’s Animal Meal is sold 
Only in yellow bags and yellow packages. The 
original; richest in protein. 











authorship of ‘*‘ Hamlet” is not so well know 
his astounding claim might warrant, 

—tThe raven was the emblem of the Dane !2 
early times, and one of the banners of the }8y 
eaux tapestry is supposed to represent !'. In 
the year 1219 the Danes were Obristiars and 
were engaged in war with the heathen tribes o! 
Prussia. In one of the battles the fortune! of 
the day were against them until a sacred | anoer 
—the Danebrog, the dag of the Danes—miract 
lousily appeared among them. Under ‘'s 
banner, @ wits cross on a red field, they con: 
quered, and since that time this symbo! has Dee” 
the flag of Denmark. Their king, Waldems!, 
instituted at that time an order of knight! 00¢,— 


| the order of the Danebrog—which under change 


conditions still exists. 

——After 1660 the misrating of gold and s!iver 
in England led to the clipping and export of 
silver, and a gold currency for that country. By 
16965 the curient sliver coin was clipped dow® 
nearly to one-half its due weight. Hammered 
coins were still in circulation, ana it took ré- 
peated acts of legislation in the following years 
to put an end to them. A recoinage took piace 1D 
1696, but the misrating of the guinea (it was > 
be twenty-two shillings after April 10, 1696) stil 
caused exportation of the silver coins. This oe 
a protection to the colonies to & certain exten 
against an exportation of their silver. Guineas 
were worth about twenty and one-half — 
of legal weight and fineness each, but were rate 
at twenty-two shillings. 
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—~ pOETRY. 
- ~~ (ortainal.) 
york ms AS aaa DAWS OF 


ona time, when lite was in prime, 
once = the world of you, sweetheart ; 
= on alone left my DADDY home, 
. jive and never part. 
ag kiss and smile you'd give once awhile 
5 [knew you were happy; 
sorrow or cares would borrow, 


ite was 008 golden dream to thee. 
witebing eyes cause me to surmise, 
our love would last, 





love you now, love, true ’s the stars above 
se you as never before ; 


googd years have changed me—not my love for 


ee, 
or as in sweet days of yore. 
” JamMEs LYTron. 
— oe 


ALL—SAVE ONE. 
y rode in her coach of state,’ 


isd 
a air grew chill and the day grew late, 
on abe f2it no long'ng to tarn and go 


qo her own nearthstone with its royal glow. 
ovb it wae warm and rich and fair, 


or (D 
5 a was never a child to greet her there. 
goat tr-osares had she to that princely home! 
cnere were silks from Persia and busts from | 
Rome, 


pictures from Paris and London town, 
Books sad DOOKS, upstairs aod down, 

strange. guaiot things from the curious East, 

Bot never s child to sbare the feast. 


In the lady’s mind was a goodly store 

Of wit aod learning and culture more. 

gne bad sailed to the Bast and sailed to the) 
Wert, 

She bad seen all the things that are rarest and | 
best; 

and many ® wondrous tale she knew, | 


But sbe bad no child to tall them to. 


And deep in the Iady’s heart there lay 
och power of loving and giving, they say, 
guch fancy for feellag her warm arms close 
Round a slim little form, with cheeks of rose, 
och wea'th of love had this lady trae, 

Bot never a child to give It to, 


Ob, women who fret at the ills of life, 
The rovnd of duty, the emall, small strife 
Ot dally living with children’s needs 
Drawing you back from prouder deeds— 
Think of yourselves bereft and alone, 
For love, ambition ; for bread, a stone. 
~Loulse Morgan Sill, in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 
MAROR. 
The stormy March is come at last, 
Wits wind and cloud, and changing skies; 
| bear the rushing of the Diast 
That through the snowy valley files. 


Ab, passing few are they who speak, 
Wild, stormy month, in praise of thee! 
Yet, though thy winds are loud and bieak, 

Thou arta welcome month to me. 


For thou to Northern lands again 

The glad and glorious sun doth bring, 
And thou hast joined the gentile train 

And wearest the gentle name of spring. 


And in thy reiga of Diast and sterm 
Smiles many & long, bright, sunny day, 
When the changed winds are soft and warm, 
And heaven pats on the biue of May. 


Thea sing aloud the gushing rilis 
In joy that they again are free, 

And, brightly leaping down the bills, 
Reoew their journey to the sea. 





The year’s departing beauty hides 
Ot wintry storms the sullen threat; 
But in thy sternest frown abides 


A look ef kindly promise yet. 


Thou bring’st the hope of those calm skies, 
Aod that soft time of sunny showers, 
When the wide bloom on earth that lies 
Seems of a brightsr world than ours. 
—Wiillam Oullen Bryant. 
—_—_—_—_—_—_————_—_ 
THE COW BELLS, 
Not because of their own music | 
As they tinkie down the lane, | 
But from wemortes luterwoven, | 
Would I bear the belis again, 
With their jingle, jingle, jangle, | 
As op from woodland tangle 
Bess and Moll come home. | 


Melody I’ve heard that’s sweeter, 
Swelling from the thrashes’throats; 
Bot there’s co intry peace and qulet | 
Mingled in the cowbell’s notes, 
With their j'ngle, jingle, jangie, 
As up from woodland tangle 
Kate and Nell come home. 


Possibly beciuse:l’m weary 
Ol a city’s ceaseless strife, 
That my heart swells out in longing 
For the gulet rura! life, 
Where with jingle, jangle, jingle, | 
From lowland, dell and dingle, 
All the cows come home. 
—Elizabeth D. Preston. 





THE WINTER STARS. 

Across the iron silence of the night | 
4 keen wind Attully creeps, and far away 
The nortrern ridges glimmer faintly bright, 
Like blils on some dead planet hard and gray. 
Divinely from the ley sky look down 
The deathiess stars that sparkle overhead, 
The Wain, the Herdsman, and the Northern 

Orown 
And yonder, westward, large, and balefully red | 
Arcturus, brooding over flerce resolves: 
Like mystic dancers in the Arctic air 
The troops of the Aurora shift and spin: 
The Dragon strews his bale fires, and within 
His trailing and prodigious loop involves 
The lonely Pole star and the Lasser Boar. 
Archibald Lampman, in Scribner’s, 





“Blog cut wi'd Dells to the wild sky! ” 
Bat you can never stir the throog 
As does the scorcher, whizzing by, 
Who c'angs bis frightfol six-inch gong. 
—L. A. W. 
2 ___—— 
He went tiroagh fire and water, 
And both of them defied, 
For many years; bot, finally, 
Torough fire wator died. 
—Exchange. | 


SS 
rhe rallway men koow all oar classes; 
[here's not a mind they can’t unravel! 
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“JD who will be my Valentine? ” cried [ttle 


due, 

“I want one loving, brave and kind, and al 
Ways true, 

Such taitatal Knight I great'y fear is not for 
me,”’ 


Said Rover, sitting by her side, “Try me, 
and see! ” —Boston Beacon. 


a ooo 


— 





He was a prohibitionist, 
And 80 with humor grim 
His enemies collected fands 
And made a bust of him.—Judge. 
on 7 a 
‘T - souls with but a single thougnt 
eat en them biithely carried; 
‘ilogs with bat a soulfal thought— 
That thought: How to get married! 
a 
0008 wooed a great heiress, 
And wasted two lives— 
‘Ot the richest of girlie, 
And the poorest of wives. 
—Ohicago Tribune, 


| (Tather less than Otherwise) in time to a sensuous 


| ftlend to receive her guests. They came in 


| ethoreal being from the clouds. She raises her 





Om reflection, to turn one’s 
an teen Sis sheer silliness. To think that at 

is stage of civilization numbers of people con- 
Bregate together in an Overheated, fower-and 
a laden atmosphere to—what we term—dance! 

@An—any man—is introduced to a girl who 
previously may never have Spoken to one of the 
— sex alone for five minutes; she grants him 

© pleasure of a dance, and without any prelim- 
inary—without a Single word—he places his arm 
round her and she is whirled of. It is barbar- 
ous. When one watches a roomful of them, one 
is somewhat shocked at the senselessness of it 
all. Round and round they go, more or less 


Walling waltz (anon it will be scampering to 
kitchen lancers). From the point of “aac 
ercise it is—considering the loss of rest, etc.— 
injarious, and mentally the modern ball has no 
advantages; no one but a bore ever even talked 
loteliigently aca ball, much less thought. 

I nearly resolved never to dance again the 
other night, though, when I don’t analyze, I love 
i. Iwas Staying at a house, where I helped a 





scores, and when the majority had arrived, with 
their “‘ nods and becks and wreathed smiles,” my 
hostess turned her about, with the idea of * plac- 
ing me,” as she said. 

“You really must be up and doing,—that is, 
dancing. Ab! hers’s some one nice,” she said of 
& young man who had been aimlessly wandering 
about in our vicinity. 

“ Let me introduce Mr. —,” and she mumbled 
® Dame that was utterly unintelligibie. The 
young Man was very good looking, but bad the 
misfortune to be afool. After putting down his 
DAME for & dance we sat and watched a wild barn 
dance from a little Turkish alcove in the Dall 
room 


YOUTHS’ DEPARTMENT. 





BEDTIME. 
The night is different from the day, 
IVs darker in the night, 
How can you ever hope to play, 
When it’s no longer light? 


When bedtime comes it’s time for you 
To stop while you’re yawning,! 
You should be dreaming what you'll do 
When it’s tomorrow morning! 
—Gelett Burgess, in St. Nicholas. 


>.> 


Julia’s Letters. 


*\Did you hear from Jalia today, Minervy?” 
asked Mr. Ford, as he sat down in the west poreh 
in the September sunshine. 

“ Yes, father,” replied the daughter, as she 
took @ letter out of her apron pocket, “ Jack 
Collins brought it this afternoon, when he came 
bome from trading down at Elmville.” 

“ Well, lev’s hear it. I haven’t got my glasses 
here. Hope they are all.” 

The daughter read the letter from her sister, 
which, a8 usual, was full of complaints and ap- 
prehensions of coming disasters. When she had 
finished Mr. Ford leaned his head back In the old 
porch rocker and said: 

“It does beat ail how much trouble Julia al- 





| ways has. How good it would be if for once she 


would write a real good, cheerful letter, instead 
ofan upsetting, worrying sort of one.” 

“Sometimes I’m afraid Julia is not getting 
slong &8 well as she might be. It does not seem 
as if she would wri'e so if things were golng on 
right. I don’t know but I ought to go out there 
this fall and just see what the situation is,” his 
daughter rejoined. 

“Perhaps you bad, Minervy, but it will be 
terrible lonesome forme. I suppose Aunt Sally 
yill come and keep me company, but she always 
goes to sleep in her chair when she sits down, so 
she isn’t very entertaining. However, I guess I 





“ Been to the ‘ Ronaway Girl’ at Daly’s?” he 
began by way of a prelude. as 

“ Yes, but it was at the Gaiety where I saw it,” 
I returp, somewhat coldly. The young man | 
Diushes,—most unnecessarily, I think,—and says: | 

“Ob, yes, Of course. It’s a ripping floor, | 
D’you like dancing? I adore it beyond anything 
else in the world ’cept bhuntin.’” At this point 
my hostess rustied up, with two or three others 
in attendance. With a questioning look at my 
companion: 

P = earth are you jooking so pensive, 

0 

“ What—oh, | was thinking.” 

“Ob, don’t, dear, No one who thinks ever 
dances, Let me introduce Mr, 80-and-so "; and 
then in a whisper,’ There’s a battalion to come— 
must be that gown,” and she disappears. 

My new partner stutters, and, as he patiently 
resents being helped out with a word, I am com- 
pelled to dance in self defence. I soon forget 
the stutter, he steers so well; and, when the 
waliz comes to an end, I send him to look fora 
non existent fan, and, knowing the house, make 
my escape. It is no longer the use to sit on the 
stairs,so Igo up unobserved. In the ladies’ 
dressing room I find two girls—sisters, I take it, 
from the similarity in dress, one the possessor of 
& pair of sparkling eyes: 

“Isn’t it a bother? That awkward brute 
Lanaer tore my flounce to rags when I was 
Gancing with Reggie. Do pin me up, like a 
dear!” 

The sister, 
shoulder bDiades: 

“I suppose you were romping again,” and 
then, not as irrelevantly ae it might appear— 
“and bow you can say that Mrs. What’s-her- 
name is a good hostess I don’t Know; I’ve pos- 
itively had only two dances tonight. I suppose 
she couldn’t get any men! ”’ 

“Men! Gooa gracious! I’ve never seen so 
many—rows and rows of them. Do be careful, 
dear, to put the points in, or else they’ll scratch 
my ankles tobite. That's it—come on ’—and she 
wohirle out with all the unconscious heartiessnese 
of youth; the elder sister follows with a sour, 
balf-envious look, and at the door comes into 
collision with a breathiess person, who, rushing 
in, throws herself into a chair. 

“ Hullo, Jo! you here! All your partners are 
looking for you, and they’re playing that 
heavenly new wal. z. Why aren’t you down?” 

“I mignt ask you the same question.” 

“ Yes, and I might answer it, if you'll promise | 
not (o give me away to mother,” she said, rising | 
and rustling over to the mirror, where she dis 
plays acritical interest in the arrangement of | 
her fringe. “ You know Briggs?” she continues. 
“Ob, you don’t—well, he’s a pig, and mother 
made me promise to give him two or three dances | 
tonight, so I sent her into the seventh heaven by | 
giving bim five—tbis is the Mith. and I’ve sat| 
them all out by myself ap here. Clever of me, | 
eh?” 

“ Brilliant! 
dances?” 

“ Well, all but one, the first. 


of uncertain age and decided 





bat did you say you sat out five | 


Bertie and I 


| walked or stumbled th-ough that one up the ser- | 


vants’ staircase, Emily—what a treasure of a) 


| maid!—said she would show me the way so that 


I might get here without being seen. Nearly | 


| broke my neck once; took a header into the | 


butier’s pantr), and I’m sure lost thousands of | 
sequins off my gown,’ regretfully,“ butanything’s 
better than Briggs. On, there’s the fina'e. Let’s 
go down.” 

l agree, and, as we reach the foot of the stair 
case, my attention is riveted by a heat3d contest 
between a masterful-lookiog fellow with a) 
swarthy face and a pale litile blonde. She is) 
slight and delicate looking, and in Ae» wn? 
clinging gray crepe appears like a fairy or some 


tiny handto her demurely-parted cendre locks 
with a puzzied lit'le gesture: 

“1 can’¢ understand ita bit. You see hereis 
your pame down for nine. Isn’t it? You never 
came forit. This last was eleven.” 

“ Bot I’m positive it was my dance,” says the 
man, with a mortified expression. “ Here’s your 
name on my card as plain as a pikestaff.”’ 

“ Oh, yes, [ see; but all the same it’s your mis- 
take. Sosorry. Better luck next time. Supper, 
did you say?” turning to a young man who waits 
at her elbow. “ Ab, yes, ofcourse”; and, plac- 
ing the tips of her fingers on his arm, she throws 
alangu'd smile at the other poor discomfited 


can stand it a couple of weeks.” 

“ Yes, Dut father, it costs a good deal to go out 
to Julia’s. Icould not make the trip there and 
back for less than $50. I would have to draw it 
out of the bank, and that would only leave me 
$50 on interest, but if she isin trouble I must 
not mind that.” 

Mr. Ford took the letter in his hand, and look- 
ing it over said: ‘It seems that Albert has a 
good place in the office of the iron works, but 
Julla says he may lose it any time, and the little 
boy is well now, but the scarlet fever is in the 
Beighborbood, and he is quite sure to get it, and 
if he does it will go hard with bim, because he is 
80 delicate. The little girl’s eyes trouble her; 
Julia ’s afraid she will be blind. And what a 
time she does have with hired help! I should 
think she would rather do her own work than to 
be bothered so. She doesn’t seem to be well her- 
self eliher, does she? What is this she says 
about her lungs being weak? There never was 
any lung complaint on my side of the house nor 
on your mother’s side.” 

Mr. Ford got up and went into the house. It 
was supper time, and his daughter followed him. 
He was in his shirt sleeves, and she got his coat 
and helped him to put iton. His arms were very 
lame, as he had been cutting corn all day, but he 
did not speak of it. He asked the usual blessing 
at the table, and added a petition that the Father 
in heaven would bless Julia and her family, and 
keep them from sickness and danger. A wall of 
the father’s prayers bad been about Jalia’s 
“ goings in and comings out” ever since she left 
the old home. 

Long after Minerva went to bed that night did 
she turn over and over in her mind the troubles 
and cares of Sher younger sister in the West. 
Every letter was full of them. But nothing but 
cheery letters went from the old home to her. 
Father’s growing weakness from age, the hard 
times they had in selling their farm produce ata 
profit, the close economy she had to practise to 
make ends meet, and the lonely hours she her- 
self had many times, were never men- 
tioned in letters to Julia. Minerva could 
carry her own burdens, and why add to 
Julla’e? Letters are sO aggravating when 
they are full of tne troubles of those so very dear 
to us, because we cannot sit and talk face to face 
with those who seem to need help from us so 
much. Jt did net seem possible that Julia would 
write such complaining letters unless she had 
real troubles, and before Minerva went to sleep 
she had made up her mind to leave Aunt Sally 
with her father and go out West and find out for 
herself how things were going with Julia. Had 
she not promised the dying mother to be a second 
mother to her younger sister Julia? 

And so Minerva went,,andthe father watched 
each day for the letter that would come as soon 
as she arrived, When it came and he read it, he 





gave a sigh of relief. “Julia and her folks are 
getting on first rate,” he said to Aunt Sally. 

Just exactly what I expected,” Aunt Sally 
replied, “Julia was always complaining and 
stirring folks up, expecting some dreadful thing 
was tohappen, I never did have any patience 
with folks that are alway® Spoiling the present 
because they are afraid the futare will bring 
some trouble to them. Trouble comes to us all, 
butitis dreadful foolish to go down the road 
looking for it.” 

Julia’s husband had & g004 position, and there 
was no reason to think he would lose it. The 
scarlet fever had moved out of the neighborhood, 
and the little boy did not get it. His sister’s eyes 
were better, and the doctor said there was noth- 
ing serious about the case. Julia had had a 
severe cold, brought on by her own imprudence, 
but was entirely over it, and Minerva wrote that 
Julia had never looked 80 well in her life. 

The father thanked God for His goodness to 
bis child, and wondered why Julia did not appre- 
ciate her blessings and thank God for them, and 
stop such compiainings. 

Alter Minerva had been at her sister’s a few 
days a telegram came to her. Aer father w 
very ill and wished her to come home in the first 
train. Julia wondered how her sister could be 
so calm. She“ had gone all t) pieces,” she sald, 
hearing such terrible news. If anything had 
happened to father it must kill her, she knew. 
She could not help her sister get ready for the 
return journey. She annoyed and hindered her 
by the dreadfal forebodings she kept telling. 

“ Oouid Aunt Sally have been over anxiou1s in 
the matter?” she asked. 

Bot Minerva quietly said: “ Aunt Sally is not 
an alarmist, Julia. Sne pever sent that telegram 
unless it was a necessity. Whatever comes the 
Lord will give me strength to meet it. I trust 
Him,” 

Minerva made the return journey and found 
ber father very ill. Just as she thought, he had 
not remembered to put on heavy clothing when 
the weather became colder. He bad been so 
used to his daughter’s quiet ways of getting the 
things he needed at hand for him at the proper 
time. 

It was along and trying !liness, and when the 
father got about again he knew it had beena 
hard pull, and he would never be as strong again. 
Yet Minerva’s letters were always hopeful ones 
to her sister. She made no mention of her weari- 
ness from the long, anxious watching and wait- 
ing, neither did she tell how trying the shittiess 
boy she had hired to do the farm chores was, nor 
that the potato crop was almosta failure. Why 
should she worry Julia with things that she 
could not mend? There is a bright side to every- 
thing if we will only look forit. Minerva was 
one of the elect, of whom some one says, *‘ The 
elect are those who put life into one—who give 
courage to the faint heart:d, hope out of their 
own constancy.” 

“It IT were only calm and trustful like Min- 
erva,” thought Julia, “how much easier life 
would be for me and all those who are dear to 
me, I must try to see the bright side of things 
as Minerva does, and learn not to put burdens 
on other people’s shoulders.” Aunt Sally re- 
marked, when Julia’s letters were read aloud in 
the family alter Minerva returned home, that 
Julia did not write such upsetting things as she 
used to, and really seemed to have learned to see 
a better way of looking at life and its daily cares 
and duties.—Susan Teall Perry, in Obristian In- 
telligencer. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Duwey's New Ranx.—“Young Middy”: Ot 
course Dewey’s Dame heads ail the rest by virtue 
of his nomination and confirmation as Admiral 
of the Navy, and increasing his pay from $6000 
to $13.000 a year. It is said that he will outrank 
any officer in the United States Army, the fact 
being that the rear admirais will rank with the 
major generals, who are the bighest officers 
at present in the army. While this fact would 
carry with it the outranking of General 
Otis by Dewey, it is not likely to interfere 
in the least with the status at Manila, Gen- 
eral Otis’s duties as Military Governor having 
been specially prescribed by the President. The 
eighteen rear admirals to be nominated are Mc- 
Nair, Howell, Howison, Kautz Remey, Farq har, 
Watson, Philip, Robeson, Schiey,}/\Oasey, Samp- 
son, Oromwel)," Higginson, Picking, Rodgers, 
Kempf! soa Sumner. The first effect of the 
merging of the engineers in the line is apparent 
in the newly arranged list of captains,for third on 
the list of captains stands the name of George W. 
Meivilie, now engineer in chief, with the relative 
rank c.f commodore. Other well-known engineers 
who figure on the list of captains are Rearick, 
Andrade, Low, Bachlerand Robinson. The list 
of captains is headed by McOormick,w th Barker, 











ow of the Oregon, second, Cotton third and 
Bobiey D. Evans fourth. There are seventy cap- 
tains on this list. Commander Sooke heads the 
list in his grade, and there are 111 names follow- 
ing his in the list of commanders. The lieutenant 
commanders’ list is headed by Niles, and the 
Heutenante’ list by Bouche, There are 170 
lieutenant commanders and three hundred lieu- 
tenants of the senior grade, and these lists have 
perhaps shown the greatssi increase on account 
of the addition of the engineers. 

WHY I8 THE DisTaicT oF COLUMBIA A VAS- 
SAL STATE? WHY IS IT THATA PERSON WHO 
BROOMES A OITIZEN OF THE DISTRICT OF Co- 
LUMBIA LOSES ALL POLITIOAL RiGuTs?—" J. 
J.A.”: Because itis governed not by iis resi- 
dents, but by a board of commissioners, made up 
of two residents of the District and ao army 
cfiser, who are appointed by the President. A 
person who becomes a resident of the District 
does not lose his poliical rights. One of those 
rights, that of suffrage, is suspended temporarily. 
It was found by experience that the usual terri- 
torial and municipal government dia not work 
weil in the District, so the present system was 
adopted. 

HEATING BY ANIMAL HEAatT.—" Hoosier ”: 
In considering the probiem of heating the large 
department stores which are now to be found in 
nearly every big city, it is very well worth taking 
into account ths animal heat dist iputod by the 
many customers who come into such establish- 
ments. That this is considerable, is evidenced 
by the experience of at least one engineer, who, 
in one such case, found that after 9.80 A. M., on 
& day in midwinter, with the thermometer a* the 
freezing point, no other heat was needed to keep 
the place warm. 

SIGNAL APPARATUS IN SOSTON TERMINAL — 
“R. W.0O.”: Theswiten and signal apparatas 
to be introduced at the southern termina! station 
ja Boston for the lines of the Boston & Al- 
bany, Old Colony, Providence and New York and 
New England companies, will be the largest out- 
fit of its Kind in this Gouatry, if notin the world. 
Each one of twenty-eight tracks will be directly 
accessible from any of the eight mains, and when 
the yard isin fall operation between five thou 
sand and six thousand train movements a day, 
will be thus controlled. 

CoLea PREFSRENOE.—“Ourious”: A post 
card poll of the readers of the Pall Mall Gazette, 
as to their special likings for particular colors, 
resulted as follows, and answers your question 
as well: Thirty-two in every hundred prefer 
blue, twenty green, fifteen red, eight modified 
red (such as crimson or scariet), seven yellow, six 
modified blue (such as turquoise or electric), five 
pink, four mauve, three brow4. 


SMILES. 


“Had it no been the Sabbath day,” said a 
Perthshire preacher to an elder “ between the 
preachin’s,” “I would jast have asked ye how 
the hay was selling in Perth on Friday.” 

** Well, sir,” said the elder, *‘ had it no been the 
day it is I wad jest hae tellit ye it was gaun ata 
sbillin’ the stane.”’ 

“Indeed. Well, had it been Monday instead of 
the Sabbath I would have told you [ have some to 
sell.” 

* Umph, ay, ou ay, sir. And had it been Mon 
day, as you say, then I wad jast hae tell’t yel 
wad gie ye the market price for it.” 

The elder’s carts were at the manse early on 
Monday morning, and the preacher’s haystack 
vanished like a highland mist. 


* After the surrender on Aug. 18,” says Oor- 
poral E. V. Montalvo, ofthe Utah battery, now 
inthe Philippines, “the Oolorado men in part 
advanced on a company of Spaniards which stil! 
heid out. General Hale summoned to his com- 
mand what Spanish he knew and demanded a 
surrender. Great was his surprise when the 
reply cameina broad Irish brogue, ‘ Divil a bi 
ll surrender!’ The Spanish captain was an 
Irishman. I met him afterward, subsequent to 
the surrender, which occurred, despite his pro- 
testations. He had married a Spanish woman, 
an‘ so found his way into the Spanish army. 
There are many Irish in Spain. Aay number of 
Irishman have married the fair daughters of the 
proud Castilian race. Because of this incident 
the « ficsers around General Otis came to regard 
asa proverb that‘the only Spaniards who can 
fight are Irishmen.’ ” 

Doctor (to ruffisn)—Yoor eye is hopelecsly 
smashed. I shall have to insert a glass eye. 

"No glass eye for me! It would be broken 
tomorrow.” —Fliegende B/ii ‘ter. 


One on the Editor: 
Editor (to aspiring writer)—You should write 














80 that the most ignorant can understand what 
you mean. 

Aspirant—Well, what part of my paragraph 
don’t you understand ?—From T't Bite. 
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Sxeeptional Offer to 


Household Companion Readers 
HEMINWAYS’ TRANSFER BOOK 





creature, and ascends the staircase. 
“ A narrow squeak that time. How on earth 


| did you manage it?” asks ber companion, as 
| they pass. 


“ Qaite simply,” she says, in au even tone. vad) 
always mark my own dances, and”’—with a 


| demure side glance—"* I have two programmes.” 


“How clever! But why?” 

“Ob, ivs always as well, in case”—with an- 
other deadly look from her still gray eyer— 
“ anything interesting shuld turn up.” 

* Ripping idea! But, I say, don’: you get into 
awtfal —”’ 

The rest is silence for me, and at this moment 
I am taken away to the supper room. After this 
part of the entertainment the male portion of the 
company thins considerably, and the rest resume 


| their antics in the ballroom with a spirit and | 


“ What? ” 
| “ Woy, perhaps all the cabs—I mean the cab- 
| bies—are stiliat Exeter Hall, and we'll have to 
| bed all these people in tae billiard room; at 
| least, those wh) aren’t ‘ kerridge folks!’” 
* Absurd!” 
| “By the way, have you seen my husband? 
| He’s been most effectually perdu all the night. 
How useless and lazy menare! Ab, Onariie, is | 
that you? Jo and I were just saying such | 
charming things of you. What an admiravie | 
host you make, and—” 
Here Charlie rushes away to pick up & four, | 
dropped by what appears to be & walking | 
Egyptian mommy, but in reality is but a poor) 
tired chaperone. One of her charges comes Up. | 
“Good-night,” the latter mombiles from ihe| 
depths ofa huge fur collar; “ had such a lovely 
time, danced my slippers right off; glorious fun. | 
Mother,” indicating the mummy, “ is a complete | 
wreck. Giddy thing; good night! ”’—London | 
Outlook. 





——Since the beginning of the century n0 ewer 
than fifty-two volcanio islands have risen out of 
the sea. Nineteen of that number have since 
disappeared, and ten are now inhabited. 
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| Narcissus 
| Violet and Fern 


| Pansy and Mignonette 


| Orchid 
| Apple Blossom and Scroll 
| Wild Pose 


Sweet Peas 
Cover Doily 
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Maidenhair Fern Doily 
3 Scallops for Jewel Embroidery [7 
Chrysanthemum 
Holly with berries 
Strawberry 

Honiton Lace Design 


3 Complete Alphabets 


OF 24 COLORED DESIGNS 





Three Complete Alphabets. 


Retail Price, 50c. Postage Paid. 


Mm. Heminway & Sons Silk Company’s New Transfer 
Book contains 24 artistic, original designs, 9} x 8 inches 
in size, Printed in Colors, with three complete alphabets 
for marking table linen, handkerchiefs, etc. 

These Designs are drawn in a manner suitable for trans- 
ferring to linen or other fabrics preparatory for embroidering. 
These colored studies will prove an invaluable guide both in 
coloring and shading. and the designs given may be com- 


bined in a great variety of ways. 


A Sheet of Transfer Paper and a Hardwood Pointer are sent 
with each Book. 

















Size, 9 x 8 in. 


NASTURTIUMS. 


| THIS IS THE EXCEPTIONAL OFFER: 


| 


HOUSEHOLD COMPANION ONE YEAR ‘alone 1.00), 


FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS ONLY. 


and HEMINWAY’S 


TRANSFER BOOK (alone, 50 cents), together for $1.00 in advance, postage paid 

Sample copies of the Companion free. 
Transfer books may be examined at the 

Office of publication, 220 Washington street: 


Address ali communications to the 
HOUSEHOLD COMPANION, Boston, [lass. 











(Largo New Maps of CDE 


argc New Maps of FREE 


KLONDIKE—ALASKA—CUBA 


To all who order the People’s Atlas of us now we will sena 
free maps of Cuba and Alaska, newly engraved from the iatest . 
governmental surveys and official information. Size of each 
map, 14 by 22 inches. The Alaska map accurately locates the 
Klondike country and other great gold-fields in that far-off land, 
and the routes ty which t. are reached. A brief history 


each country accompanies the maps. See our offer below: 


OVER 200 MAPS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


THE PEOPLE’S ATLAS contains over 200 large Maps and Illustrations, and 183 
Pages, each page ll by l4 inches. It gy es the Population of each State and Terri 
tory, of All founties of the United States, of American Cities, by Last U.S. Census. 


HANDSOME MAPS.—The hand- 
some Maps of all the States and 
Territories in the Union are large, 
full page, with a number of 
page maps to represent the most im- 
portant states of our own country. 
All Countries on the Face of the 
Earth are shown. Rivers and 
Lakes, the Large Cities of the 
World, the Railroads, Towns and 
Villages of the United States are 
accurately located. 


SPLENDID PICTURES embellish 
nearly every page of the rene 
matter, and faithfully depic 
scenes in almost every part of the 
world. It contains a vast amount 
of historical, physical, educa- 
tional, political and _ statistical 
matters, comprising a General De- 
scription of the World. 


BACH STATE.—This Atlas gives 2 a 
about each State the Population | WA Ru 
for the Past 50 Years, History, 

Miles of Railroad, Soil, Climate, 

Productions, Industries, Educa 

tional and Religious interesta, 
Se 


wut 
Hii 
| i 


Hs 


interest Laws, Etc., Etc. 





= Hh 
a aSTRD STATES. rT NOI ME AE RMA ! 
as gives the Popular an eo 
toral Votes for President in the Miniature Cut of Atlas. Actual Size, 11 by 14 Inches. 
years 1892 l by States. List 
of All the Presidents, Agricultural Productions, Mineral Products, Homestead 
ws and Civil Service Rules, Statistics of Immigration, Public Debt for 
t Years, Gold and Silver Statistics, Postal Information, and 
mation that should be in every Home, Store, Office and School-room, 


QUR BARGAIN PREMIUM OFFER . 


The Massachusetts Ploughman, one year, 





The Woman’s Home Companion, one year, 


The People’s Atlas, with new maps of Cuba 
and Alaska, 


All for $2.50. 


This offer is unrivalled.... 
Address: 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, 178 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 





ESSENTIALLY A HOME PAPER. 


. THE + HOUSEHOLD * COMPANION. 


DEPARTMENTS FOR EVERY MEMBER OF THE FAMILY. 
BRIGHT, ORIGINAL, CLEAN. 
Terms; $1.00 per annum in advance. 

{Specimen Copies free to any address. 


The EXousehold Companion, 
Boston, Mass. 









BAGSTER TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


‘A marvel of perfection.’”—BIsHOP VINCENT. ‘‘Just what a Teachertwants,’’—C. H. SPuRGEON 


“A perfect help to Bible study,”—S.S. Times. The Bible used and endorsediby MR. Moopy. 


GREAT PREMIUM OFFER! 
Basster Art Bible 


PROFUSELY EMBELLISHED WITH 


Full Page Half-Tone Illustrations from Photo 
graphs of Paintings of the 


WORLD’S GREATEST MASTERS, 


INCLUDED IN OUR LIST ARE 








Dork, RapHact, Rusens, Muritto, Horr 
MANN, PLocKHORST, MUNKACS¥, 
MicHaeEL ANGELO, SCHOPIN, 
and tuany others, 


Price within reach of all. 


— HALF PRICE OF 
FORMER ART BIBLES 


Pine Divinity Circuit Binding, Extrae 
Large Self Pronouncing Type, Fine 
Paper, References, Concordance, 
Size of Page, 5 1-2 x 8 3-8 Inches, 





Advantages of the ART BIBLE, 
"TEACHERS OF CHILDREN’S CLASSES 


in Sunday School can ee gain 
the attention of their scholars by showing 
these beautiful pictures and then relating the 


story illustrated. 


CHILDREN AT HOME, attracced by these 

illustrations, will love better the ** Sweet 
Story of Old,” and learn more of Him, who 
said: “* Suffer the little children to come unto 
me.” 


A REAL WORK OP ART specks to the 
¢ heart and understanding of all, Thus, 
the leading events of the Old and New Testa- 
ment are made more rea! and life-like, and 
young and old alike lear» to love ¢4e Book of 
the world. 





MADONNA AND CHILD JESUS. Grosse. 
(This shows one of the illustrations from the Bagster Art 


Bible, but reduced to about one-quarter size. The papee 
and printing in this Bible is superior to most newspapeg 
and magazine work,) 


Specimen of Type in Art Bibles and Style F Bagster Teacher’s Bibles 
PHILIPPIANS, 4. Liberality of the Phil 


Z-xhortation to ail goodness. 





1 that for which also' I am! 


prehe: | 6 Be careful"* for nothing’ 
pprehended of Christ Jé’sus, | LZec.22 |overy thing by prayer and 
ae Ac. 03.6 | 4: = - 
13 Lrethren, I count not myself to tion, with thanksgiving, let, 
have apprehended: but this one} 210.9% | quests be made known unto 
thing I do, forgetting those things| “*** 7 And the peace” of God 


which are behind, and reaching forth | 3 gas. 10 





passeth all understanding, a8 


OUR GREAT OFFER! 


Style G, Bagster Art Bible.—Fine Morocco, Divinity Circuit Bind- } ) 
ing, linen lined, long primer type, self-pronouncing. Publishers’ 6.00 : 
tist price , i $ For onLY $4.50 


Subscription One Year to this publication, 
Style H, Bagster Art Bible.—Fine Morocco Binding, Divinity Circuit, leather-lined to edge, 
(Publishers’ list, $8.00), can be had for 75 cents additional. 


Style F, Bagster Teacher's Bible.— Long primer type, self-pronouncing, Divinity | 
Circuit, (same type as Art Bible), and subscription One Year tothis publication p ONLY $3.50 





| 
| 


| 





Style B, Bagster Teacher's Bible.— Full, regular size, clear, minion type, Divinity | 
Circuit, and subscription One Year to this publication, 7 - - - ¢ ONLY $3.00 


2 Patent Thumb Index with any Art or Teacher's Bible, 50 cents additional. We pay postage. 


The above prices include one year’s subscription to th 
MASS. PLOUGHMAN and-a copy of a Bagster 
Bible, of any of the three styles given. The offer 
is open both to old and new subscribers. 
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THE HORSE. 
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A Great Young Campaigner. 














A large proportion of the pacers which | 


have taken extremely fast records trace 
their origin through elther sire or dam to 
Rysdyk’s Hambietonian, and some of them 


through both sire and dam. The George | 


Wilikes branch of the Hambletonian family 


has furnished a greater number of pacers of | 


extreme speed than any other. This inelina- 
tion to pace |s cropping out in ail directions, 
and is becoming more frequent in the off- 
spring of each succeeding generation. 

Aloyone was one of the most successful 

sons of George Wilkes as a sire of pure- 
gaited, fast trotters. He trotted toa record 
of 2.27. He was foaled in 1877 and died 
July 4, 1887. He did comparatively little 
stad service in Kentucky, and it is stated 
upon spparentiy good authority that the 
total number of his foals which lived was 
only about 200, He is credited with 52 trot- 
ters and eight pacers in the 2.30 list, which 
is in the proportion of about six trotters to 
one pacer. 
Some of the sons of Aloyone are becom'ug 
quite noted as sires of extreme pacing speed. 
Dark Night, now owned by Mr. Christian 
Schaaurte, Dasseldorf, Germany, is the most 
conspicuous of them. Thereis a pacing 
cross in the dam of Dark Night, bat it is 
several removes away, and back of it on 
the dam’s side is thoroughbred, while the 
top crosses for several generations are 
from the best of trotting strains. The 
dam of Dark Night was Noonday. Her sire 
was St. Elmo (trotting record 2.30), by Alex- 
ander’s Abdallah, which taking into accoant 
his limited opportunities and early death 
muat be acknowledged as one of the very 
best sons of Rysdyk’s Hambletoniab. 

The second dam of Dark Night was the 
famous brood mare Midnight, which pro- 
duced Jay-EKye-See (2.10), Electricity (2.17%), 
Noontide (2.204), etc. Midnight was by 
Pilot Jr., a trotter and sire of trotters. 
Pilot Jr. was by the very fast Canadi-n 
pacer Pilot. His dam, Nancy Pope, was by 
Fank’s Havoc, a son of Sir Charles, by Sir 
Arohy. The Year Book doesn’t say 80, bat 
the man who bred Nancy Pope did. He 
had the reputation of beirg a trathfal man, 


and he certainly knew with what horse he 


mated the dam of Nancy Pope. 
The dam of Midnight was Twilight, a 


thoroughbred runner, got by the great race 


horse Lexington. Twilight was by im- 


ported Glencoe, and her dam, Darkness,was | 
by the noted foar-mile race winner Wagnur. | 
As the dam of Alcyone, sire of Dark Night, | 
was by Mambrino Patchen, out of Estella, a 


thoroughbred daughter of imported Aus- 
tralian, and the dam of Mambrino Patchen 
was by Gano, a thoroughbred son of Ameri- 
ean Eclipse, out of Betsey Richards, by the 
renowned Sir Archy, it will be seen that 
Dark Night gets such a speed inberitance 
from successfal racing ancestors as but few 
trotting-bred stallions poesesr. 

Dark Night was foaled in 1882. He ‘s 
now credited with pine trotters and five 
pacers in the 2.30 list. His two fastest are 
Searchlight (2) (2 044) and Brightlight (2.083) 
Searchlight, whose likeness appears above, 
is a brown stallion bred by W. H. Richfield, 
Lexington, Ky., and foaled in 1894. His 
dam is Nora Mapes, and she aiso produced 
Cudahy (2.21. Nora Mepes was got by 
Faoror, and he was by King Rene, son of 
Belmont,out of Fuga.by George Wilkes. The 
second dam of Searc/light was Hattie Mapes 
(2.354),and she was the dam of Judge Woolsey 
(2.213). Hattle Mapes’s sire was Abdallah 
Star. Hewas by American Star Ji., out 
of Carry Abdallah, by old Abdallah ; second 
dam by imported Bellfounder; making the 
top crosses of Carry Abdaliah the same as 
those of Rysdyk’s Hambletonian. 
of American Star Jr. was Seely’s American 
Star. Thedam of American Star Jr..was 
by Friday, and Friday was by imported 
Trustee, ont of Saluda, by Timoleon. The 
latter wasa thoroughbred son of Sir Arcby, 
and got the famous rece horse Boston, sire 
of the second dam of Maud S. (2.08%), Nut- 
wood (2.183), Lord Russell, sire of Kremlin 
(2.079), ete. 

An analysis of Searchlight’s pedigree 
shows that itis made up of a combination 
of very choice blood lines. His ancestors 
in every line were strongly tinctured with 


the thoroughbred racing element, and it) 


came through animals which wereamor g the 
most successful four-mile winners of their 
day. It ia jast such a combination of blood 
lines as unprejadiced horsemen who have 
carefully studied the pedigrees of the fastest 
trotters and pacers, such those that proved 
most successfal as race winners, would 
expect to produce, an animal of extreme 
speed, unsurpassed courage and great en- 
durance. That they did so in this case 
Searchlight has proved most conclusively 
by his performances in public races during 
the past two seasons. 

Searchlight firet started in a public race at 
Anaconda, Mont., Jane 26, 1897. It was 


in the 2.35 class, and there were eight other | 


competitors. Thetime of the first heat was 
2.19%, and Searchlight finished fourth. The 
next heat was in 2.173, and Searchlight 
moved up into third place at the finish. He 
took the next three heats in 2,22, 2.184, 2.243. | 
On July 1 he started again at the same meet- 
ing, this time in the 2.29 class, and won the 
race in straight heats; time, 2.13, 2.15, 2.16. 

He started again at Anaconda, Jaly 6, in 
the 2.24 class and won in slow time 2.24}, 
2.35, 2.27. Hisinext start was on July 14 at 
Anaconda, in the 2.12 class. He won the 
firat heat in 2.11}, lost the second in 2 112, | 
and took the}/next two In 2.144, 2.18%. On 
Jaly 24 he started at Anaconda in the free 
for all. He finished in fifth position the 
first heat in 2.12},)was second the next heat 
in 2.123, won the third ino 2.16}, and finished 
senond in the fourth heat, the time of the 
winnor being 2.15. 

From Anaconda, Searchlight was taken 
to Butte, Mont., where ha started Aug. 3 in 
the 310 class. The race was best two ia 
three, with five starters. Searchlight made 
short work of it inf2.09}, 2.104. Four days 
later he started at the same track in the 
free-for-all pace in a field of four, in- 
clading Chehalis, The laiter won in 
straight heats, time, 2.093, 2.09%, 2.07} 
Searchlight stood 3, 4, 2, in the summary. 
Forcing a horse out in 2.073 in the third 
heat wasa great performance for a three 
year old whichihad|been raced so busily for 
two months as ‘Searchlight had been. On 
Aug. 9 he started again at Butte in the 
three-year-oldiciase. Hehad but two com- 
petitors. Searchlight won the first heat in 
© 184 and left one of his competitors behind 
the flag. He distanced the other in the 
next heat, the{time of which was 2 12}. 

Searchlight’s next race, and ninth of the 
season, was at Woodlawn, Cal., Sept. 3, io 
the 2.10 clase, andhe won it in straight 
heats; time, 2.134, 2.10, 2,098. Ten days 
after his race at Woodlawn he scored 
another straight-heat victory in the 2.20 
class for three year olds at Sacramento, 
Cal; time, 2.10%, 2.14, 2.15, His 
next engagement wan in tha three 
year-old class at Uakland, Cal., Oot. 1, 
with but one other contestant. Search. 
light won this in 227, 224%, 2.23, 
From Oakland the colt was taken to Los 
Angeies, Cal., where he started in the free 
for all, Oct. 13. Joe Wheeler won the first 
and second heats in 2.10, 2.104, with Search- 


The sire | 
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ANNIE SHEDD (p), 2.14 
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BRADLEY'S FERTILIZERS 


Start crops quickly Carry them 
steadily through the season —caus- 
ing early maturity and bountiful 
yiélds of superior quality. 


(FARMERS’ RECORD BOOK FREE.) 


Bradley Fertilizer Co., Boston. 


ROCHESTER. CLEVELAND. 
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JOSEPH BRECK & SONS’ CORPORATiO”, Boston, Mass, 
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duripg a recent call a pair which he once 
owned when he made his headquarters in 
Salt Lake City. They surpassed anything 
thet ha had ever found in that section for 
road capacity and endurance. Upon in- er 
quiry concerning their origin he learne profit and | satisfaction 
that their sire was a small, compactly mad: | will result if you plant 
Morgan, which was taken from the E:s 
into that country. 

» Governor Emery now hasa pair of Mor 
gansat his beautiful farm in Marshficid 
and they are excellent roadsters. Onelsa 
daughter cf Ben Franklin (2 29), and th 
other by Royal Ber,a sonof Ben Frark- 
lin. Like their old-time ancestors they ar 
remarkably hardy animale, and are alwea) 
willing todo their best. I[tis doubtful if 
}the distinguished author of the “Ger 
Plesm”’ could find a stronger argument : 
tupport of his theory than somecf the ce 
ecendants of the old-time Morgans which 
are in existence todsy. 


A big yield of both 








They are always the best. 
Do hot a - any 
tute uy no but Ferry’, 
it ) Seed an nual fre 
D.M.FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 











FREES“PLANTS 


Fruit and Ornamental. 
Williens of them. 500 varieties. 


FREICHT PREPAID, 


Sample Currants mailed for. 10¢, 
Catalogue Free, 


EWIS ROESCH Fredonia, &: ¥. 





With proper care to keep the foliage « 
raspberries clean and the canes vigorou , 
it is believed they would yleldalarger anu 2 
more permanent profit. They are a neg 
lected fruit, bat deserve mach better care. 








Treat your horse weil and he will treat y 








well. Give bim a bed of German Peat Moss. 6 PA Ow ee Se 
B. Barrett, 45 Market street, Bostor, Mase. = A he a yw) )shabebenene 
3 PACE 
SPRAYING FRUIT TREES i i Ze it ¢ $333 3 
, — = eee 


The question of «praying fruit trees to prevent 
the depre dations of insect pests and fungus disease: 
no lenger ap experiment, but a necessity. On 


HAD THE CRIPPE? 


Wire fences, as well as pe« wie, have fe itt erty 
of hard winter. Notice how rompare ‘al 
taking.’® No ‘tired feelir 


PAGE WOVEN WIKRE FENCE ab ADRIAN, MICH, 








THE DOC, 


AND HOW TO BREED 
TRAIN AND KEEP HIM 


A book of 96 rages, prc fasely ilinetrit 





teining sprcia ticles treating of the dif 
breeds, and How to Rresd, Train an 
Thom. Poatral’ for twenty-five cents. 


WALAUT PUSGLISHING CO 
Box 2144, § es'on, Tins 








light second each trip. The latter took the 
next three in 2,10}, 2,10}, 2.12%. 

lt will be seen by the above that Search- 
light started 12 times as a three year old in 
genuine races. He won first money in ten, 
second in one, and third in the other. He 
started against seasoned campaigners of all 
ages and in all classes from the 2.35 to free 
forall. At Sacramento, Cal, he met and 
defeated the great colt Betonica, now owned 
by Hon. Frank Jones, Portemouth, N. H.., 
and one of the fastest pacers ever fcaled. 

Sach a campa’gn as- Searchlight went 
throagh in 1897 would put an end to the turf 
career of the majority of three year olds. 
After be bad closed hie racing season he 
was driven an exhibition mile close to 2.07, 
if we remember correctly. He was wintered 
in California, and was brought East last 
| year in season to aetart at Peoria, Lil, July 
14, In the 2.09 pace for a purse of $1000. 
Here he met EZarlmont, Carbonate, Miss 
Williams and Joe He. Searchlight won in 
short order. Time, 2,07}, 2.074, 2.123. 

The following week, July 21, he started at 
Detroit, Mich., ina fieldof10. It was in 
the 2.09 class fora purse of $2000. Sallie 
Toler and Nieol B. were in the race. 
Searchlight won in straight heats, time 
2.072, 2 O72, 2 063. 

On Jaly 25, just four days after his vic 
tory at Detroit, Searchlight started in the 
2.10 class at Cleveland, 0. There were 
13 that scored down for the word, 
and Lenna N. with McDowell up was 
one of them. Nicol B. was there also, 
and took an active part in the contest 
during the last two heats. Trainer Keat- 
ing, Searchlight’s driver, was confined to hie 
| hotel by sickness, and McHenry was up be- 
hind the speedy son of Dark Night. The 
firet heat was a battle royal between Lena 

N.and Raymond M., but the mare got the 
| verdict, and took a record of 2.053, which 
just tied the fastest record «ver made bya 
| pacing mare. 

Searchlight finished sixth in this heat, but 
had things all his own way inthe three 
subsequent ones. Lenna N. madea desper- 
ate fight for the second heat, and forced 
| Searchlight out in 2.042. They went tothe 
|halfin101. Nicol B. was the contestant 
in the next two heats, bat Searchlight only 
had to go in 2.094, 2 09 to beat him. 

Only three days after the above race 
Searchlight started again at the same meet- 
ing in the 208 class fora purse of $2500 
In this race he met Chehalis, Sally Toler, 
Giles Noyes and Quadriga. Many believed 
that Chelalis was invincible, buat the result 
proved that he was no match for the repre- 
sentative of the Aloyone family. Search- 
‘ight won in straight heats; time, 2.057 
2.054, 2 063. 

From Cleveland, Searchlight was shipped 
to Rigby Park, Me., where ne started Aug. 6 
in the 2.05 pace, for which a parse of $1000 
was hung up. There were but two othe: 
starters beside Searchlight. They were 
Roan Wilkes and Planet. Searchlight wa 
regarded by the majority of horsemen asa 
sue winner. Trainer William Baggs had 
his ran stallion by Tennessee Wilkes on 
edge, and though Searchlignt fought deer. 
minedly, he was fairly beaten by Roan 
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Wiikes in 2,04§, 2.07%, 2.05. The first half of 
the third mile was paced in 1.013. 

The next race in which Searchlight!) 
started waa the 2.07 pace at Dabuque, la. 
Aug. 23, fora purse of $2500. There sere | 
nine starters, and Direct/y, which went into 
winter quarters with a record of 2.033, was) 
one of them. It was Searchlight’s day, 
however, and he won in stra'ght heats; 
time, 2.044, 2.053, 2.06. From Dubnqa:, 
Searchlight came to Readville, Mass., where 
he started Ang. 30 ina field of e ght in 
the 2.10 pace, purse, $3000. He won this 
race easily in 2.093, 2.083, 2.123. His 
next start was at Rigby Park, Sept. 15, In 
the 205 pace. The other contestants were 
Roan Wilkes, Bumps and Planet. Search 
light had the field at his meroy, and won 
easily in 2.063, 208, 2.073. He was then 
shipped to take part in the 2.09 pace, Sept. 
26. ‘There were nine startersin this event 
for whioh $2000 had been hung up. Search- 
light won in etraight heats, time, 2.053, 2.05, 
2.08, 

His next race and last of the season came 
off at Lexington, Ky., Oct.6. The meeting 
had been posiponed for two dayson account 
of rain, and the track was several seconds 
slow. The event was the Tennessee 2.09 
pace, and the purse was $4000. There were 


seven starters, but Searchlight made short | 


work of capturing first money in 2.099, 2 113, 
2.11%. This was Searchlight’s 10:h race 
for thateeaszon. His only defeat that year 
wasat Rigby Park, where Roan Wilkes 
beat him, and he got second money in that 
race. The amoant of his winnings in purse: 
last season was $10,750. 

Searchlight is now in California where be 
was taken by trainer Keatirg last fall after 
closing his engagements in the Kast. 
Whether he will be campaigned this season 
or not we are unable to say. But whether 
he ever starts again or not, he will 
always be known as the greatest four- 
year-old pacer that the world hag 
yet produced, and it is not improbable 
that he may some day hold the world’s pac- 
Ing record. His blood lines are from 
sources which have produced world’s record 
breakers in tte past. He is now owned by 
Mr. C. Louls Crellin, Pleasanton, Cal., and 
was brought out by the successful Cali- 
fornia trainer, Thomas Keating. 
eo 


How the Mares are Selected, 


As might naturally be supposed, the 
French breeders of trotters are all desiious 
of breeding their best mares tothe govern- 
ment stallions that have proven aires pro- 
lific of speed. Without some sort of system, 
this desire would perpet: «lly entangle the 
directors of the National Haras in all sorts 
of trouble, so the mares are divided up inio 
classes or ‘‘ categories,’’ owners of those in 
the first having a right to nominations to 
the stallions of their choice over those own- 
ing mares in the second, and 60 on. 

A certain number of mares are allowed to 
each stallion, say 50 or 60, and if just even 
50 or 60 mares of the first class are booked 
there is no trouble. If, say, there are 50 
nominations allowed and 60 mares of the 
first class are booked, 10 are drawn out by 
lot and the remaining 50 are bred to the 
horse in question. Suppose those with 50 
nominations only 30 mares of the first class 
are booked and 40 of the second. The names 
of the 40 msresin the second class are put 
in a silver vase and 20 drawn out. The 20 
that remain are the names of those tha: 
will be used to fill up the book of the stall. 
lon. 

The breeder f takes his chance. If he 
nominates his mare to a great sire and faile 
to getiher beoked, he must then breed her 
tot the; next best horse to which he can 
find a nomination open. That is to say, 
the breeders who took their mares to any 
horse whose quotum does not fill are never 
disturbed to make way for breeders possess 
ing berhaps better mares, but who booked 











| them to amore famous horse and falled to ge: 
| nominations for them. Atthe pational sial!- 

| lon depot at S:. Lo, oneof the most famun: 
jin all France, a very choice collection of 
| stallions is kept for the season. ‘The names 
of Levraut, sire of Mr. Barton’s great horse 

Regent, Fonteniy, Harley, Nai 
| Neuilly and others weil known ny thie 
|country among those interested in the 
French Coach horses, are on the list of th 
stallions kept at St, L~, and below are given 
the regulations governing bookings of | 
mares to them. 

Cenditieus Under Which “MIares Are 

Booked. 

Nominations to thess horses are reser ved 

as follows: 


FIRST CLASS, 

A—For mares having trotted in public races in 
less than 1.62 to the kilometer as three year 
olds, 1.50 as four year oldr, and 1.48 as five year 
olds or upward. 

B—For mares having produced ciassifie: 

otters. 

C—For mares having won “ p:izes of bovor” 
at the shows subsidized by the government in | 
the years 1896, 1897 or 1898 

D—¥Fcr thoroughbret mares who bave ¥ pr 
flat races or steeplechases worth at izast 16,000 
franc®, OF Mares that have produced winners cf 
4 Similar amount cf moavy. 

SECOND CLASS 


1898 wor prizesin tbe first or second class 
shows sudsidized by the government. 

F—¥or mares baving taken any prizes, or for 
those commanded as brood mares in the imme?! 
ate district in which the stallion stands. 

G—For thorouchbred mares having tater 
prizes in 1896, 1897 or 1898 at brcodmare shows 
subsidized by the; overumen', and those thai 
have won at least 6000 francs in fist races or 
steeplechases, or mares that Lave prceduced win- 
ners of : quai amounts of money. 

H—For + llie#, four years old, that as three year 
olds won first prizes la 1898, and for those that 
won atleast one first money in a race in the 
same year. 

THIRD CLASS. 

I—For mares that won prizos in 1896, 1897 or 
1898, or were commended at goverument subsi 
dized shows. 

J—For filites, four years old that as three year 
olds won second prizes in 1898 as three year 
olds, and those that won prizes in races, no ma'- 
ter of what sort. 

K—For mares that have produced stal!ic: 
bought for tbe National Haras, or that bave be«« 
approved by it. 

Fillies, three years old, winners of fret 
second prizes at the subsidized shows of 1899 
can only be booked to the stallions : bove name 
if there are nominations i ft over for there 

Mares 10 years or older never having pr 
duced a foal will be refused, as will thosa cf 18 
yoars that bave not bred in 1898 or 1899. 

If the number of nominations exceed the num- 
brrof mare ailowed to cach stallion, the selec- 
tion will be by lot, 

In case the number of bookings !s twic 
that of the number of nominations allowed, 
provision is made for & moilification o! 
article E, above, to the effect that only 
mares that won prizes at the shows in the 
districts near St. Lo shall be eligible, ba: 
mares owned in the immediate locality 
where the horse stands cannot be ¢xcludec 
by this modification. Breeders are ask«d to 
be present at the drawing of l+ts in order 
that they may thereon make arrangements 
to breed their unaccepted mares tu 
other horses. The choice by lot is made to 
work all the way through. Owners of mares 
who have failed to get their mares bo: k+d 
to the stallion of first choice must then in- 
mediately stateto which of the stallion:. 
whose books are not full, they would like to 
book their mares. If altogether too many 
men wish to book their mares to the same 
stallion, lots are drawn again, and so on 
until every one is provided for. Under the 
head of important advice the direstors of 
the Haras have the following to say to 
breeders: 

On sundry occations maby OWN rs have not 
taken advantage of all their service cards crawn 
by lot, and in consequence have deprived other 
persons of that advantage. 





It has also happened that breeders have nom 


quois, | 


X—For mares thatin the years 1898, 1897 or 


floated, tn order (0 Incresse their chan 


drawn by lot, mares no: ow.eiby ‘hem. There- 
fore, to avoid a repetition of 36 thing 
breeders are informed that 


, I. Any false statemert made about avy cf 
;}mares will entall the builification oc! wll bi 
nominations. 

2. Breeders are responsible for the exactre 
of all thelr stat«meut*, and any inexac* « 
incomplete statement wiil ontz!i the nuillificati»: 
of the entire applicatiou 

3. Maros drawn y lot are the 
have the right to be bred t) the étallions 
| whom they were booked uniess the direct rif 
| the haras sali issue special authorization. 
Every owner who saali, except by virtu’ 

cii:camstances over which he has no contro}, : 0 
use ali tae service carées o lowad him for is 
mires Dy lotorior which he made appliczt 
sbail be debarred from making soy ni Mipations 
the f lowing year. 

4. AUP mare that may be nominated to two 
Stallions shail be barred ai ogether, and wi! 
entail the debarment of all mares owned by ti 
same proprietor. 

6. Nominations wiil not ba considered unless 
| conforming in every way tv the regulations 
| estabiished. 
| 6. The servicas of the national stallions ars 
| reserved excinsively for breevers residing 
| France 

7. The same stud cannot 
Sight Daokings to the same 
Grawing of lots. 


ovtala more thau 
alifon even by th 


In the St. Lo Haras to which the regn): 
|} tions above refer, there are 21 stelliene. 
| limited to from 30 to 70 mares each, and the | 


| fees run from 15 to 50 franes,fr.m $3 to $10. 

| I: is thus seen how they manage to bieed 

the best mares to the best horses in Frince 
A. 





It ia doubtful if auy other family of 
horses ever existed on this continent or 
ever will be produced which has gained or 
will gain so many and gach stanch friends 
as that peerless roadster family founded by 
the stallion Jastin Morgan. Hon. Mr. Emery, 
who at one time governor of the territory 
of Utah, but for thepast 20 years a resi- 
dent of the old Bay State, described to ne 


$100 Reward. 





na years we ha ady ised 
dite Meese for any case that Tuttle's 
Elixir would not cure, 
ind ) refund 
your money if you are 
not sat In every 
possib/ ‘that your 
expenditure was a wise 
one. 
What can be fairer ? 
Used and end seed by Could we afford to do 
the Adams Ex.Co. this) or would this 


paper admit our advertisement 
we can do all we claim? 


Tuttle’s Elixir 


cures curbs, splints, colic, all lameness, con- 

tracted and knotted cords, callous of all 

kinds, scratches, and all similar troubles. 
Tuttle's Family Hlixir cures Rheumatism, 


Sprains, Bruises, Pains, e Samples of either Elixir 
free for three 2-cent clamps for postage. Fifty cents 
buys either Elixir of any druggist, or it will be seng 
direct on receipt of price. Particulars fre« 


DR. S. A, TUTTLE, Sol Cloke 
27 Beverly Street, Wien — 
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“. | Spraying Outfits and full treatise 


only ones ti at | 


| Teaders will do well to write Wm. S:shi, Quircy I 
2nd get bis catalogue describing twenty-one sty!e> 

©D spraying th: 

vegetable crops, which coutei 8 
much valuabie information, and mayle had for 

| aeking. 
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Farmers bave demonstrated by coni- 
ne test the high erop-producirg 
value of 


DARL'NG’ 


FERTILIZERS, 


They meet all requirements of field 
and garden crops and are the most 


Economical 
t B. DARLING FER FERTILIZER 64., 


PAWTUCKET, 8. I. 
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READY FOR SERVICE. 

How pleasant it isto feel that woecerer you 
care to go for a «pin, tbat your horse ts in readl 
ness. These wintry cays, when your suima! is 
liable to become overhestsd by fast driv: 
that your groom bathes him with GLOSS#RINE 
A refreabiug ttimulant for tired cords anc an es 
cellent bath for a beautifc! skin. Itlo kss f 
so stunning, when cared for with GLOSSEAINE 
Used at the best stadies Ask 
GLOSSERINE Co., Bostou Mass. 


FOR WOME N. 











FEE At S36 Per Ton ; Dr. BR — nati re 
lapplness to hundreds of Women; a 
is Cheap, | Single failure; positively safe; longes ses 
But we wii! seli you a carioad full to the | relieved in 5 days; price §2. DR. BI I 
rouf, probably containing 15 tona, for $50, | CO., Room 4, 54 West Twenty-third 
bag® $10, totai $60, bags returnable at aan« York. 


price. lt is composed of the Hails of Gra 
and other low grade stuff from Grain M 
and Elrvaters. Onur supply of these guns 
has nearly stopped, on account of their 
being used for other purposes, and wa hav 
only a few carloads at this price. 

300 Lbv. for trial sent on receipt of $' 
Order a carload at once and de sure of it 


C. A. PARSONS, 


154 Commercial St, Boston, Mass 
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n » cust Whil receive a cc Dy. 
F. L. MILLS, Seede man, ‘ew 116, — Mill, N.¥ : I ¢ } { 
a a Burlington, Vt., Montreal, 
FE: THE BEST FORAGE PLANT And all Conadien Poise 
a en Palace, Sleeping or Drawing BR ‘ 
meoutens ove trom through trans. 
mer and autum rss I Pr For ‘ime-Tab eg or space in S.er pin - 
AP E qually good for cattie, calves and | 82¥ Ti Ket Agent of the Company, &o kr. 
Pigs. Beats cloverand alfalfa by scientific test | a n. ;- vy B - 
; 5. AK 
Grovs 20 to 40 Tons Green Feed to Acre | ——— 
—no green food approaches it for fattening. Salzer’s 
west Beces + ~ —— 7 Pager #1; 15 to 99 Ibs, 
cents per lb.; for less than 100 Ibs, add 25 cts. cartaire if 
sent by freight. Bend § conte for pamphlet on lene ; ‘ETE 
Seed Dep. Amer'n Sheep Breeder, 124 Michigan St. Chicago. | 
_ Japan Plums GREA | ERB 
All varieties. Also peaches, mammoth sweet chea@ 
pute and berry plants, cheap. Free catalogue BUSINESS DIRECTO 
J. H. HALE, South Glastenbury, Coan. 
AND 
, RECISTER 
A. White Davis's Potentized Rhus Powders. 
The only ane yo ang radics! cure for For i899 House* 
Founder ronic eumatism, Sprains snd iness Bot 
stiff joints of Horses. A sprcific re: edy for ai] | Comtaining Lists of alt Bee ve Oaiclal® 


City. State and United States 
Societies, Institutions, 


WITH STR ET DIRECTORY AND new ma. 


Comprising also Seventeen 5ubu! 
and towns, name ¥y: 


diseases of the horse “sused by getting wet and over 
work and aggravated by damp weather. Results are 
wonderful and permanent Freehly prepared and 
matied to any addresr. Price 50 cents. 
A. WHITE DAVIS, 
77 Bible House, New Work City. 
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— Arlivgtoa, Bel~<ont, Bro kliac, © os 
mer seine i gpa Chelseu, <verett, Myde * Pars Revere 
Medford, Miltov, Newton, ee and 
FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL Smati Fruits, Grapes, Shrubs, Climbing Plants, Somerville, Waltham, Water 
pe 1 Ev ns, Hardy Plants, Ponies. Winthrop. 
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Boston Register and Business Directory: 
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oicest ealisetions im America. | 


BEST NOVELTIES 
Descriptive Illustrated Catalogue free. 
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